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NEXT YEAR’S OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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You get extra fun..:cause an OLIVER’S a cinch for you to run! 


1958 


OLIVER There's nothing like boating to chase your cares away...and there's nothing like an Oliver t 
» help you enjoy it to the full. For Oliver outboards for 1958 are new from prop to powerhead.. 
3 5h.p packed with conveniences and extra power. Best of all... each motor—6, 16 or 35 h.p. is completely 
dependable. So, whether you want to spend the day...cavorting over clear waters, as Nancy 
Cooper of Cypress Gardens, Florida, is doing... lazily trolling down a winding river after a recor« 
buster or going nowhere in particular in your new cruiser... .‘the Oliver of your choice will do ths 
work... all you do is relax and play. See these trim, smart beauties at your Oliver dealers as soor 
as you can. There's a load of fun awaiting you with your new Oliver... ALL FUN. 


Write for new 4-color Broadside 


Py ouiver OUTBOARD MOTORS Division of the Oliver Corp., Mfers. of the finest Farm and Industrial Equipmen 


438 E. MICHIGAN, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN a 





See the new 1958 OLIVER 6. 16 and 35 h.o. at the shows. New York - Coliseum - January 17-26; Chicago - International Amphitheater - February 7-16 
San Francisco - Cow Palace - February 28-March 9; Seattle - National Guard Armory - November 29-December 8 





ARISTO-CRAFT DOES IT AGAIN For ‘58! ei 
py ge ~f 


Cinnouncing the MEW 


) ARISTO-CRAFT 


- - « America’s most exciting sport eee amaber one 


Seaflash “13” 


‘Good time’ boat! 


boats with years ahead advances 


expressed in a new sweep of color, and chrome. For 

sheer beauty and excitement, ARISTO-CRAFT is with- 
out precedent—even in ARISTO-CRAFT’s brilliant past. Commands the 
spotlight wherever it goes, 


advanced engineering that puts new sparkle into boating. 

RISTO-CRAFT tames torque . . . master’s gravity and 

friction. Wait till you take the wheel and see the long list of exclusive 

features you'll get. ARISTO-CRAFT is so far ahead it will take other 
boats years to equal it. 


Aristo-Craft’s are sold only by experi- More of everything 

enced, authorized marine dealers. Franch- oa makes a boat 
4 : . : ; a pleasure to own! 
ized marine dealers will have at least one of each magnificent model in 
stock for you to choose from. In case there’s’ no Aristo-Craft dealer 
near you, you don’t have to miss the extra pleasure and value these 
award winning boats will give you. ASK YOUR FAVORITE 
‘DEALER TO ORDER YOURS! 


me 

: . r disp} 7 t YOur colorfy} J 

MR. DEALER!— Sell the leader!’ Valuable, exclusive dealerships still Play for Where | can sen gully illustra 
Pp €e ed 


c . 
. . ° . e oe . SPection. risto-Crog 
available. Join the team that’s making Aristo-Craft America’s fastest NAME ates rafts on 


growing boat operation. 5 sapere ne i 
ADDRESS -J 
ATLANTA BOAT WORKS city peicld “ag rn 


665 Pylant St., N. E..¢ TRinity 6-4710 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 


Gentlemen. Ga. | 
boat book. 
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New Chris-Craft 33 ft. Futura offers twin engine options up to 500 HP, speeds to 34 mph. 


TEXACO SKY CHIEF MARINE GASOLINE 
GETS O.K. IN CHRIS-CRAFT TESTS 


CHRIS-CRAFT CHIEF ENGINEER 


Elmer Jasper says: 


ee UR comparative tests indicate 

that Texaco Sky Chief Marine 
gasoline does a fine job of cleaning 
up engines, burns cleanly and keeps 





carbon deposits at a minimum.” 





Texaco Sky Chief Marine is a high-octane gasoline. It gives 





you all the horsepower your engine can deliver. 


NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 175 HP ENGINE Model “MCL” 
At the same time, you get full anti-gum protection. Sky develops 175 HP at 3400 rpm and only weighs 940 pounds. 
Chief Marine contains a special additive to prevent gum Compression ratio is 7.22:1. ‘Tests show it attains full power 


icine with Texaco Sky Chief Marine gasoline. 


And Texaco Sky Chief Marine gasoline is supercharged 
with Petrox. This means it keeps your engine clean... cuts 
down deposits and rust... increases engine life. 


TEYACO 


You'll find it worthwhile to choose this modern, high- 
performance fuel. Texaco Sky Chief Marine gasoline is wait- 
ing for you at your Texaco Waterfront Dealer — the best 
friend your boat has ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ‘ , ae o 
= : 3 = a 
TEXACO  Volatat=t aacteltiar 




















































































This year set a course for the Florida Keys 
KEY COLONY BEACH 


ON THE OCEAN 





... for a Vacation or a Lifetime 


World's greatest cruising and fishing . 
truly ideal climate where there’s never a 
frost . .. complete docking facilities. 
PLUS brand new Key Colony Beach 
Marina with fishing facilities and crew's 
quarters, new motels, co-op apartments, 
villas, cabana club and pool, superb res- 
taurant, boardwatk, fishing piers, wide, 
wide beaches, screened-in ocean swim- 
ming, lovely homesites and homes .. 
for vacation or year around living ... and 
solid investment opportunities. 


Pa 


Ny wee 
f FALL RATES from $6-$8 daily 
write for Florida Keys Guide, Map and Information 


 eiccanemeae — ewe ee ee ee 


MAIL COUPON 


eeerterreettr fet fete trerr 


| KEY COLONY, Box PB, Marathon Shores, Florida i 
Please send me map and information i 

! ON cercittin echinin tin ervietnntienengiintetiitliime ncn : 
Address. i 
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ideal for yourself 
and for gift-giving! 


NEW 3-WAY 
SAFETY! 


fits on glass or 
plastic windshields, 
curved or straight. 
Rust-progf, shock- 
proof, and can’t 
slip off! Rotates 
360 degrees! 
Attach in 60 seconds . . . remove 

in 1 second — without tools! 


World’s only DETACHABLE 
and ADJUSTABLE 3-IN-1 
SEARCHLIGHT! 


SEARCHLIGHT! 

Y4 mile multi- 
directional fog- 
penetrating beam! 
UTILITY LIGHT! 
Remove—it’s a 
hand lamp 

with 8’ cord! 
BLINKER LIGHT! 
Smooth-operating, 
a G4 


HELPHOS 







95 complete 


Specify for 6, 12, 
24 of 32 volts 





TIFFEN MARKETING CO 


69 Jane St., Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y 

















READERS 
REPORT: 


OUTBOARD REPAIRS 
To the Editor: 

I noted in a recent issue of your 
magazine that there is a school in Col- 
orado offering courses in outboard 
motor repair. 

I am interested in such a course, but 


Colorado is not within commuting 

distance. Can you advise me if such 

a school is located in or near the met- 
ropolitan area of New York City? 
Albert J. Brackley 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

As far as we know there is no school 

offering this course in the New York 

area. You might check with your local 

Power Squadron; motor maintenance 

is one of their advanced courses.—Ed. 


WANTS P.T. BOATS 
To the Editor: 

I am renewing my subscription to 
POPULAR BoaTING. How about a nice 
write up about the wonderful small 
P.T. boat of the U. S. Navy. Has any- 
body imitated this boat in the pleasure 
boat field? 

Walter Tabor 
Jaffrey, N. H. 


MORE WATER SKIING 
To the Editor: 

I am very much interested, as well 
as thousands of others, in the sport of 
water skiing, and I wish that you 
would add as one of your future arti- 
cles “Skiing for the Beginner, Inter- 
mediate and Expert.” In these articles 
you could tell how to complete the eas- 
iest to the hardest tricks. 

Alex Taylor 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


FINISHING THE JOB 
To the Editor: 

We started building an 18-foot cabin 
job out of some old plans we came 
across, but the plans were so skimpy 
we couldn’t get much done. Then your 
February issue came along, with the 
plans for the 18-foot Day Cruiser. It 
was a big help. We have the job along 
to the stage shown in picture #5 (hull 
finished and cabin work started). 

We have fiberglassed the hull with 
four coats of polyester resin. Instead 
of cutting the transom down as shown 
in the plans, we bought a rack to hold 
our 40 hp. Mercury, and that should 
push it along. We hope to have it in 
the Mohawk before long. 

Please excuse the writing in pencil 
as it’s so hot in this boiler room that 
ink evaporates before you can use it 
(second shift fireman, Hotel Van 
Cusler). 

John F. Gay 
Schenectady, N. Y. 










STORIES ON DORIES 
To the Editor: 

The first issue of POPULAR BOATING 
started my subscription and having 
found it an interesting, well edited 
magazine I am quite pleased. The pub- 
lishing of seamanship and other arti- 
cles leading toward boating safety, as 
you are doing, should be a first with 
any boating magazine, and I hope you 
will continue to print interesting arti- 
cles in this field. I also enjoy the do-it- 
yourself type articles, such as boat and 
ski jump plans, trouble shooting hints, 
hints for better boating and the like. 

Your magazine, as every other, can- 
not have every article first choice of 
every reader. Such is my case, some 
articles I have enjoyed more than 
others, and I will tell you my first 
choice for the near future. I am in- 
terested in dories, and would like com- 
plete coverage of this boat, by article 
or letter, including history, uses to 
which they have been put, limitations, 
sizes which they have been built, and 
the limits which have proved practical. 

Stanley Wetherell 
Lakewood, Calif. 


FIEND FOR SAILING 
To the Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine, but since 
I'm one of those “sailing fiends” I 
would like to see more articles on sail- 
ing. I would like to suggest a “Sailboat 
of the Month” feature. Each month 
you could cover one of the popular 
sailboat classes, such as the Lightning, 
Snipe, Raven, Blue Jay, etc. 

The article could include basic 
overall dimensions, class rules, a plan 
sketch, and maybe even the author’s 
remarks on performance and handling 
characteristics, and, of course, pictures 
of it in action. 

Also it could include where these 
boats could be obtained both in fin- 
ished and kit form. I have met many 
people who are interested in sailing, 
but do not know where to obtain boats 
or even what types are available. Their 
interest seems to be in boats from 11 
to 25 feet long. 

Thomas G. Bosner, 2/It. USAF 
Enid, Okla. 


JORGENSEN DID IT? 
To the Editor: 

I was extremely interested to see the 
report on Jorgensen in the Inland Wa- 
terway story in your September-Octo- 
ber issue. I had heard a few reports on 
the man in recent years, and never 
could decide whether to sign him on 
as crew on my boat or not. Does the 
fact that he takes the blame make up 
for the fact that he always louses up 
the works? 

Incidentally, wasn’t he listed as one 
of the surviving crew members picked 
up after the Andrea Doria-Stockholm 
collision last year? 

Harry Bladwin 
Fleeton, Md... 
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THE ALL- NEW 
1958 











No doubt about it! The heaviest, strongest, most ruggedly built 27’ 
yacht available today. 


Featuring a totally new DEEP-V hull for a soft cushioned ride, and 
smart cabin styling that’s nautically practical, she meets marine con- 
struction standards found only in the finest yachts. Solid teak decks — 
heavy, rabbeted white oak stem — double planked solid mahogany 
bottom and transom — and fully gusseted, 114” white oak frames on 
12” centers all point to Trojan’s superb yacht construction to assure 
many extra years of dependable performance and safe, carefree cruises. 





Offering all the comforts of home for four, her spacious cabin includes 
a private toilet compartment, and plenty of elbow room at the galley. 
The dinette, which seats four, converts into a full-size double bed at 
night and the forward compartment containing two more big berths can 
be curtained for privacy. From the very first moment you step into this 
handsome cabin, its quiet colors, matched fabrics and gleaming mahogany 
trim will delight your eye with the best in nautical decor. 


See your dealer or write for additional information on the complete new 
1958 line of Trojan Cruisers and Runabouts . . . Inboard or Outboard. 


See them all at your local dealer's Trojan Boat Show starting November 15. 


Find Your 
» ty || Nearest Deoler 
in The 
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HINTS FOR 
BETTER BOATING 


























HOW ABOUT A BOARDING PLATFORM? 

Few, if any, stock-built inboard engined boats are fitted 
with boarding platforms, but many owners have them in- 
stalled, as they come to realize how useful such a piece of 
equipment can be. In the case of cruisers which are kept 
moored out on a harbor instead of tied to a dock, such a 
platform greatly simplifies the problem of transferring pas- 
sengers and supplies from a tender to a large boat. Women 
particularly appreciate it. Not only is it useful in unloading 
the tender, but it protects the big boat’s transom from 
being scratched or dented by the tender. When the tender 
is being towed astern, it may sometimes slide down a wave 
and bang into the large boat. The boarding platform can 
be edged with half-oval brass, and thus can be a “rear 
bumper” for the boat. Kids can use it when swimming, 
it is handy for fishermen when getting a large, dead fish 
aboard, and on top of all that it helps keep engine soot 
from discoloring the transom. If well made and carefully, 
neatly designed, it need not look like an afterthought, but 
can actually dress up the stern. 


OVERHEAD OUTBOARD STORAGE 

If you have no outboard motor stand and are wonder- 
ing how to store your motor safely and conveniently for the 
winter, consider the possibility of hanging it up in your 
garage or basement with ropes. One outboarder has been 
doing this for several seasons and finds that it works well. 
The motor is out of the way, cannot be reached by tamper- 
ing children, is in no danger of being knocked over as is 
the case when it is leaned against a wall, and is above the 
dust and dampness of concrete floors. When hanging a 
motor up, it is wise to have someone help you raise it into 
position and hold it while you adjust the ropes. Ropes must 
be attached to a motor with due regard for the motor’s 
center of gravity. It is possible to hang a motor in such a 
way that a slight push or bump will cause it to shift in 
its supporting ropes and possibly fall. Test your hanging 
job carefully to make sure the motor is held aloft securely 
and safely balanced, and that there is no possibility of the 
ropes slipping off. If you do the job well your motor will 
pass its idle months in complete safety. 


CARRY A CELLULOSE SPONGE 
While this is far from being a new idea, it appears that 
many fellows who have just taken up boating haven’t heard 
of it, and so we mention it here because it is so useful. The 
common, household cellulose sponge is a “must” on any 
small boat. It can be used to sponge the last drops of water 
8 





out of the bilges, it can be used to wipe salt flecks off the 
topsides and finish after the boat has been used, it is handy 
to clean oil, coffee and other spilled liquids off the seats 
or floor, can be used to wipe dust and gull droppings off 
the deck, and even serves as an emergency method of 
plugging small holes. By all means, carry one aboard. 
You'll use it several times a day! 


PORTABLE DRYING RACKS 

A most useful, yet seldom-thought-of bit of equipment 
for any boathouse, boatyard or yacht club are a few light 
horses built fairly high. In conjunction with three or four 
long 2 x 3’s they can be set up in any sunny place for drying 
sails, bedding, wet clothing, cock-pit covers and many other 
canvas or plastic goods. They may be moved indoors dur- 
ing bad weather. There’s nothing like cold, damp bedding 
to make a night aboard your boat miserable. Rig up a 
drying rack like this and you'll have to fight off a dozen 
other people who will want to use it too, it'll be that useful! 


2” DIAMETER OAK OR PIPE 
THREE OR FOUR FEET 
ABOVE GUNWALE 








PROVIDES HANDHOLD HANDY FOR BOARDING 
FOR STANDEES OR LEAVING LARGE BOATS 

PARALLEL BARS ON YACHT CLUB TENDER 

Open launches used as tenders by yacht clubs are called 
upon to ferry people of many sizes and degrees of agility 
from the dock to boats of widely varying freeboard. This 
means that it is quite a problem to provide safe and ade- 
quate hand-holds. The usual low rails are often too far 
below the average larger cruiser’s gunwales to be of much 
use either in boarding the tender or holding it alongside 
while transferring people and duffel. One yacht club hit 
upon the idea of installing parallel bars as shown in the 
sketch. It looks odd at first, but the more you study it and 
think it over, the more you realize that it is an eminently 
suitable, practical arrangement. 

Every month the best hints from readers will be selected 
for this column. Pass along your short-cuts to other boat- 
men by mailing them to “Hints for Better Boating,” 
POPULAR BOATING Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, New York. Five Dollars will be paid for each 
idea published; no submissions can be returned. — G 
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WATERLESS 


LZ 
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of half a million starts! 


NEVER USES WATER... 
NEVER OVERHEATS... 
SSN eo — 
NEVER NEEDS ATTENTION SSS WN HE PERFECT 


.\ & 
Every Siticon WaTERLESS Battery Death Valley to the 40° below zero cold MARINE BATTERY® 
is permanently sealed at the factory. of the Arctic, prove that the SrLicon * 
Patented breather valves replace the WATERLESS Batrery does not overheat : . 
customary battery caps and are never °F freeze—delivers full power at all * No acid to handle or spill. 
removed. You never add water, you ‘%mperatures. * No corrosion to damage 


Dry cell construction. 


The SIL1coN WATERLESS BATTERY marine finishes 
st and forget it! Cell apes is spill-proof—no acid to handle. Pos- 5 _— 
get It. Velis cannot be Gam sessing amp-hour capacity greater than * No water to add. 
aged by carelessness. original equipment batteries, this bat- * Does not discharge when idle 
Exhaustive tests under conditions tery retains its full power even through xC < ; 
ranging from the mid-summer heat of long periods of idlgness. uaranteed for 10 long years. 
Waterless Batteries are ideal for 
HERE’S PROOF! Read what boat owners say: outboard starting. We recommend 


‘ “This is to certify that on this date I, D. Cain, installed a 6- Group 2 Waterless Batteries for 
volt Waterless Battery in my battery-driven, 14-foot motor all 6-volt o ar “ngines : 
boat; and that from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. this battery ran ~ it 4 utboar d cngmes and 
boat with three men in it for the 9 hours, with 4 intervals of Group 27-SH for 12-volt outboard 
rest of about 5 minutes each. With a lapse of 16 hours, this ar Ce 
battery was tested on a regular testing machine ‘which engines. 
showed that every cell was recharged to full capacity.” 
D. Carn, Missoula, Montana 
“I have found the Waterless Battery to be ideal for outboard 7.17 1 So On oo a ee oS oe oe ae ae oS 


motor boat starting. The Waterless Battery that I purchased ARERLESS BATTERY CORPORATION, Dept. PB-127 


last year was used continuously throughout the season for ; 3 ‘ 
both starting and lighting on my Century 15-foot “‘Palomino”’ 1500 Franklin Ave., El Segundo, California 
The battery was never recharged for the whole season, and ‘ 
after being stored all winter, started my Evinrude 30 HP out- OPPORTUNITY FOR Please rush me a SILICON WATERLESS BATTERY, factory paying all 
board engine the very first time this spring”’ DISTRIBUTORS shipping charges to my door. 
M. Micuagt, Long Beach (0 Cash, check or money order enclosed. 
LIF CRIL EL uuu § [) $10 deposit enclosed. | will pay balance C.0.D. 
distributors and 


dealers in exclusive Name. 


territories protected Address 


3 by written franchise 
Many choice areas A 
. available. No charge ( 6-volt Heavy Duty (10 yr. unconditional guarantee) @. . . .$34.95 


BATTERY CORPORATION for franchise. . £12-volt Heavy Duty (10 yr. unconditional guarantee) @. . .$34.95 


Write, wire or phone 
today. Make of boat or car_________ Year G Model___ 


Engineering service available for special marine installatior 


never even bother to check—you install 


1500 Franklin Ave., El Segundo, California 


Please write for prices and full information. 





yOu’LL HAVE 


=< 
~~ 
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e « « for every true skipper a compass is a 
“must’’ —for the added pleasure of navigating 
—for greater safety in fog or darkness. Now 
here's a fine dependable compass at a price 





you can’t resist. 






A lot for a little— only 
$15 


NO. 88 MARINE COMPASS 


Easy to install, easy to remove for 
safekeeping. Especially adaptable 
for sailboats as “U"’ type bracket 
permits mounting either athwart- 







Whether your boat is large or small 
you will find this an ideal compass. 
It performs with the accuracy of 
compasses costing a great deal 










more. Jeweled movement, power- ship or in line with keel. Compass 
ful Alnico V magnets for faster, may be free swinging or locked 
steadier reading, superior aircraft with bracket in any desired posi- 
type compensators. Smart black tion. Case black crackle finish. 






dial underlit for night reading. Overall height 454”. Only $15. 


SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL MARINE DEALER 


—also No. 87 (left) gimbal mounted compass de- 
signed especially for small boats and only $7.50 — 
No. 11-C Binnacle for illumination and weather 
protection, $10.50 (Binnacle only) —and Air- 
guide’s smart line of speedometers, barometers 
and clocks. 













AIRGUIDE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
HICAGO 47 





ILLINOIS 
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DIGS FAST...HOLOS FAST...BREAKS OUT EASY 
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By LAWTON CARVER 


HE lake is Sacandaga, a man-built bowl of water measur- 

ing some 35 miles in length by as much as six across, in 
the foothills of the Adirondacks in upper New York State. 
From mid-morning until late day it generally is choppy 
and even sometimes white-capped, with speedboats and out- 
boards kicking up spray and gadding about everywhere. 
It is at its best for fishing around dawn, for a few hours 
thereafter, and late in the day when the wind quits with 
the setting sun behind the nearby rolling hills and the dis- 
tant peaks. At these times it often is glassy smooth, except 
for the riffles left by leaping black bass, if you know exactly 
where to go to look for them. The biggest big mouth— 
a 12 pound, six ouncer—ever caught in New York came 
from there, along with the biggest Northern pike ever taken 
on hook and line anywhere in this country. The latter 
weighed 46 pounds and two ounces. 

The Sacandaga affords some of the finest fishing to be 
found in the east, and being a power dam reservoir—rather 
than a drinking water reservoir—motors are permitted, the 
better to get you where you want to be for fishing or to pro- 
vide boating pure and simple, only five hours from New 
York’s Times Square, yet, it is far enough away, via the 
New York Throughway to Amsterdam, then over lesser 
roads, to put you right at the backdoor to a ~ilderness. 
Most of the fishermen seem to be from the up-state vicin- 
ity, despite the fact that the fishing is so good it should 
be attractive to people from everywhere. This has nothing 
to do with the trip I made with Bill Christopher, one of 
the most avid black-bass and salmon anglers to be found 
among all the securities merchants on Wall Street. The 
fish were there, but our catch was limited, through no fault 
of our own or of the fish themselves. We were willing and 
there was compelling evidence that they were, too. 

For two days of hard-fishing our total catch was one 
perch which fell for a popper I had been throwing with a 
fly-rod in what I hoped was the general direction of bass. 

Ed Horning, a retired New York detective who runs, 
with his wife Rose, a motel on the Sacandaga at North- 
ville, said with considered judgment that, being strangers 
to the Sacandaga, we probably didn’t know where to fish. 
He said we should try it in the passes between little islands. 
We tried it there with no appreciable upturn in luck and 
finally I got out of the skiff to wade the shore of one island, 
while Christopher puttered about elsewhere turning the out- 
board off and on in pursuit of more productive spots. | 
was retrieving a wading shoe pulled off by the clinging mud 
just off the edge of the island when I heard Christopher’s 
outboard suddenly thump and crackle and grow silent. 
While he rowed toward me I waded out to meet him. | 
steadied the boat while he took the outboard inboard, finally 
found a tool kit and replaced a pin sheared when he hit a 
submerged rock or stump. Then it began to blow hard and 
a drizzle turned into a downpour. 

When the wind died and the rain stopped we saw near 
the shore in the distance a couple of acres of stumps lighted 
up by the setting sun in a wide cove. Disregarding stumps 
and rocks just below the surface of the water, Christopher 
headed for the cove full tilt. As we drew near fish were 
leaping everywhere. He shut off the motor and took to the 
oars to get us among the stumps and the fish with the least 
amount of disturbance. 

Using a casting plug with red slashes at the throat, Chris- 

(continued on page 74) 
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Lone Star’s ’58 





Effortless to handle 


So easy to maneuver...almost like 
driving a car. That’s the new feel at the 
wheel of the boat with “Carefreedom.” 


“Carefreedom” — Lone Star coined it. Lone Star lives 
up to it... with its carefree new fun fleet of 25 alumi- 
num and Fiberglas outboards! Now boating’s almost 
effortless! New Tension-Ease Steering, new Automo- 
tive-Style Seating, new family-safe Lifeguard Con- 
struction! Stay-ahead styling and crisp, cool colors! 
Out front again ...in performance, design, dollar value 
—and FUN! See these happy-go-lucky outboards at 
your Lone Star dealer’s. 


“Carefreedom” Companions ‘ 
Explore different waterways on different 
outings ... with a Lone Star custom-engi- 
neered trailer. Five models to fit all 12’- 
23’ outboards... like this top-value ... 


- ROAD MITE for 12’-14’ boats 
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Heading your way...a new era in boating fun with 


Always ready to go 


Others caulk and paint... mot you in your 
maintenance-free, corrosion-resistant 
Lone Star. ..the boat with “Carefreedom.” 
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Wonderfully safe 


(Large photo, left to right) 

12’ aluminum LITTLE FISHERMAN: 54” beam; 3-714 hp. range; 99 
Ibs. 14’ aluminum MALIBU: 61” beam; 18-40 hp. range; 303 Ibs. 
19’ Fiberglas CARIBBEAN: 91” beam; 35-120 hp. range; 97” x 87” 
cabin; 54” head room; 1,000 Ibs. 

(Small photos, left to right) 

15’ Fiberglas CONTINENTAL: 66” beam; 20-60 hp. range; 436 Ibs. 
14’ aluminum COMMANDER: 60” beam; 5-22 hp. range; 175 Ibs. 
16’ aluminum HOLIDAY: 80” beam; 25-60 hp. range; 525 Ibs. 
(long shaft, 20”, transom only.) 







THE LINE 
LONE STAR BOATS 
1946-12 E. Main Street, Grand Prairie, Texas 


“Carefreedom” sounds terrific! Send me your free color folder showing all 
the boats designed for complete freedom from care! 


Name 




















On a family outing, you’ll have peace of 
mind. You'll always feel “living room 
safe”...in the boat with “Carefreedom.’ 


Model K, 95 hp 


DEPENDABLE POWER 


FOR ANY BOAT 


New 1958 Chris-Craft 
Marine Engines 


i 


Runabouts, Utility Boats, Kit Boats 





Auxiliary Sailboats 


Cruisers and Motor Yachts 


Fishing and 
Work Boats 











Whether for a pleasure craft or a commercial boat, 
Chris-Craft marine engines deliver powerful per- 
formance, matchless economy, and enduring service. 
Horsepower for horsepower, you can’t find better 
marine engines for dependable, smooth operation! 
There’s a complete range of horsepowers — 60, 95, 
105, 130, 131, 175, and 200 hp — all at popular prices. 
You can get reduction drives, opposite rotation, and 
Chris-O-Matic electric-hydraulic clutch control for 


most models, too! Write us for complete information. 


Chita 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION + ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 








Answers to your boating queries 


By JOHN KINGDON 


PLYWOOD WEATHERPROOFING 
669] WANT to store several plywood boats outside. They 
will be stored bottom up. Can you advise if there is 
some kind of weather-proofing, some substance that will 
keep the water out, yet will come off easily in the spring 
before repainting? 

“l have tried linseed oil. It made a tough film, hard to get 
off. 

“Perhaps there is a waxy substance that will scale off 
easily. What about an oil, like cosmoline, that would wash 
off with hot soapy water?” 

B. S. Weiser, Idaho 

We have never heard of such substances being used to 
protect boats’ bottoms during the winter. Has any of our 
readers? Our guess is that experiments along this line 
would be a waste of time because they would prove messier, 
more complicated and more time-consuming than the con- 
ventional method used by rowboat liveries when laying up 
their craft. 

They haul their boats, scrub the bottoms and allow them 
to dry. Then they apply one coat of bottom paint—the kind 
they'll use in the spring—to seal the pores of the wood. 
And finally they cover the boats with tarpaulins or roofing 
paper. Lashing or tacks are used to secure the covering 
material in place. 

This method is effective, inexpensive (particularly if 
roofing paper is used) and simple. One would be hard put 
to improve on it. 

PLANS FOR SAILBOAT 

“I am interested in building about a 40-foot sailboat and 
would like to know if it is possible to obtain stock plans 
to build from.” 

E. M. W., Charlestown, Mass. 

Many naval architects have stock plans that they sell for 
considerably less than the fees they receive for custom 
designs. If you have admired the work of some designer but 
have hesitated to get in touch with him because you have 
felt that you couldn’t afford to pay him a large fee, try 
writing him a letter inquiring whether or not he has stock 
plans. 

Most of our leading naval architects belong to the Society 
of Small Craft Designers. If you don’t know your favorite 
naval architect’s address or if you have no preference in 
the choice of a designer, we suggest that you seek the help 
of the Society’s chairman, Gerald T. White, Westlawn, 
Montville, N. J. 

DUAL OUTBOARD INSTALLATION 

“Il have a 14-foot clinker-built flat-bottom skiff, 60-inch 
beam, weight about 275 pounds. | go quite a distance back 
into tidal waters where it is impossible to row very far in 
case of motor failure. 

“For reliability rather than speed, | would like to use two 
small outboards instead of one of a higher horsepower. | 
had figured on two 3-horsepower or two 5-horsepower mo- 
tors. For the best results, should these be the same as to 
horsepower or should there be a difference? How far apart 
should they be?” 

R. H. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We advise you to employ two motors developing the same 
horsepower. If your boat is the usual displacement-type 

(continued on page 88) 
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yobuRY 


HAS THE ONLY 
BOTTOM PAINT 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 1 FULL YEAR! 
















New Amazing Featherlight (44 Ibs) 


TRANSPARENT BOAT 


Striking one-piece hull molded from one massive sheet of 100% 
clear plastic. Watch marine life, shoals, reefs, fish, right thru the 
hull. Prized by skin divers, underwater photographers. The ideal 
lightweight boat for car-top, portage, fishermen, hunters, camp- 
ers. Easily lifted and stowed on deck, even over open hatch to let 
light in, keep rain out. Clean, low lines do not interfere with lines 
of boat. Takes small outboard motor. 8 ft. long, 45 in. beam. 
Mahogany seats. Only $199.95 at the factory. 





"Theres No Vevtibation Like 
SKY -VENTiation !* 


Sudbury SKY-VENT 


The only ventilator that admits fresh 








Re 


Stops Marine Growth 
Even in Tropical Waters! 


Guaranteed against bottom foul- 
ing for a full year, with printed 
guarantee on every can! The result 


of several years research to develo 
a bottom paint that would give full 
protection under all possible condi- 
tions. Tested in tropical waters 
along with other leading bottom 
paints, ‘‘365’’ was the only one that 
remained 100% efficient at the end 
of a year...10 times more efficient 
than other brands after a year and 


SF * 


air and light continuously; eliminates 
sweating and dry-rot. No musty odors; 
no dampness. Ingenious design, locks 
out all rain and spray, no matter how 
bad the weather. Transparent, lets sun 
and light intocabin, galley or head. Non- 
fouling, non-magnetic, no metal to rust, 
corrode or polish. 9 in. dia. $34.95; 
12 in. $59.95; 18 in. $89.95 
















a half of continuous testing. 


Has excellent coverage—about 
350 sq. ft. og gallon. Easy and 
quick to apply; no need to remove 
old paint; just brush on ‘‘365”’’ as it | 
comes from the can. Dark Maroon 
color. Qt. $9.95; Gal. $35.90 | 


AQUA-CLEAR FEEDERS 


Stop Rust and Corrosion in 
| Marine Engine Cooling Systems 






SUDBURY 
LABORATORY 


Box 955, Sudbury, Mass. 








Marine engines don’t wear out—they rust out! But 
the famous Sudbury Aqua-CLEAR Feeder stops this. 
Keeps new engines from ever rusting, makes old engines 
last years longer. No moving parts, no maintenance; 


quick and easy to install. More than 40,000 in use all 
over the world. Sizes to fit all engines. Model A (20 to 
John Bergh 74 H.P.) $39.95; Model B (75 to 145 H.P.) $49.95; 


221 Pomona Ave., 


gat Peseas ive Model C (145 to 250 H.P.) $89.95 


Sudbury Products Sold and Installed by Leading Boat ards, 
Marinas, Dealers. If Your Dealer Out of Stock, Order Direct. 


| SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 955, SUDBURY, MASS. 


° / Please Send me the items checked below. I enclose $ 
Christmas Idea: | 


WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVES | 








Donald H. McChesney 
Winslow, Wash. 
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: a “365"" Bottom Paint a Transparent Pram 

What better Christ- Qt. $9.95; Gal. $35.90 $199.95, plus shipping, crating 
7 mas gift for family or 7 
) friends than the well- | a Sky-Vent 9 in. $34.95 a Aqua-Clear Feeder Mode! A $39.95 
known Sudbury Ma- 12 in $59.95; 18 in. $89.95 Mod. B $49.95; Mod. C $89.95 


rine Products? Prices 
to fit all pocketbooks | 


..gifts suitable for MIN Ais: Wd a6 Cae a woe bee 6 6 EH ON2O5 60h OF DHSS OETES COAT EOCS OY FONE 4 0 Tee SEMIS 
the blue-water sailor, 
the week-end cruiser, | SERRE PRT NERS Ae CSM a Rare emo aer aE St sy Se ea 


the “Junior Skipper”’ 
and the Skipper's wife. 
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choose a 1958 CENTURY thoroughbred 


ARABIAN 18’ RESORTFER 19’ 


OI / 


as 


VIKING 1¢ NORDIC 19 


ROAN (not illustrated)—like Palomino except color 


Many hours of exciting adventure await you... pulse quickening dashes over 
sparkling waters, exhilarating maneuvers on skiis, thrill-packed outings for the 
“big” ones, or lazy cruises to new places with family or friends ...in your 1958 
Century Thoroughbred. Ten models to choose from, including three new addi- 
tions ...the Resorter 19’, a freshly styled beauty with a unique bow treatment 
and slide-back top... the Nordic 19’, a dry and seaworthy utility boat with an 
unusual seating arrangement and convertible top that covers almost the entire 
cockpit ...and the Nomad 16’, a rugged and roomy lap-strake outboard that’s 
built to take it. The rest of the Thoroughbreds have been re-styled and improved 
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to make them more attractive and livelier than ever. For as everyone knows who 
has ever taken a Century wheel ...there’s nothing on the water to match its 
cat-quick responsiveness and electrifying acceleration. There’s a reason, of 
course. Century triple braced, batten seam constructed hulls are based on hydro- 
dynamic principles and held to micro dimensions. That's why Centurys give you 
that “extra burst” of speed with the latest V-8 engines and will take more 
punishment than ordinary boats. So get the Century of your choice and enjoy the 
best boating can offer you .. . with confidence and pride. Trade now for delivery 
at your pleasure. Send for beautiful brochure. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box 600, Manistee, Michigan 
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Horoughh tod on becdtay 





FROM THE EDITOR— 


N A recent tour of boating areas throughout the country, 
we found few communities in which at least some forms 
of fun on the water seemed completely impractica!. Where 
no natural waterways are available, man-made lakes and 
reservoirs are being opened to boating, fishing and swim- 
ming, and even the roads across desert country are dotted 
with cars towing trailers. We stopped late at night at a fill- 
ing station along a barren stretch of prairie near the Mo- 
jave Desert in California and found we were the only car 
pulled up without a boat behind. Some were heading for 
races on Salton Sea, others were returning from a weekend 
of water skiing. 

In few locations, however, did it appear that facilities for 
boating were keeping up with the growth of the sport. 
While investigating stories for future issues and talking 
with boating leaders, we found many who admitted their 
towns had no long range program to develop waterfront 
property for public use, no plans to help encourage private 
investors to start marinas and docking accommodations. 
This, they felt, was partly due to lack of foresight by city 
planning committees, partly inactivity by individual boat- 
men who neglected to bring pressure to bear on town offi- 
cials and development groups. Some examples of boating 
congestion and reckless operation appear to be the result 
of carelessness by experienced boatmen in failing to en- 
courage wise regulations and sensible boating practices. 
rhe restrictive boating legislation which no one wants can 
surely result unless all boatmen take an active part in help- 
ing new boat owners, and a few more irresponsible older 
ones, to operate in a way that safeguards themselves, other 
boats and swimmers, and the sport as well. 

But while boating conveniences and courtesy seem to be 
improving at a slow pace, boats themselves are powering 
full ahead toward the day when maximum pleasure will be 


possible with minimum maintenance. The clay models and 
test tank prototypes that are now turning into next year’s 
style, comfort, and speed leaders on the water will be better 
built and easier to keep in top condition than ever before. 

With the trend toward more speed, designs are con- 
stantly being improved to help keep the skipper out of 
trouble. In New Orleans we were photographed, as shown 
on this page, in a Higgins test runabout that could be spun 
out of a full speed turn without any tendency to flip. No 


manufacturer recommends that you attempt extreme ma- 
neuvers, but many now are trying to design extra safety into 
their craft. 

For, as the experienced boatman learns, the most success- 
ful cruise or race is the one in which only a pleasant care- 
free time is remembered. An expert ocean sailor and writer 
who has sailed many oceans for the pleasure of traveling 
them in small boats remarked to us recently, during a con- 
ference about a story he has in preparation for a future 
issue, that he hoped he would never need to contribute a 
narrow escape to our “I Learned About Boating From 
That” series. Careful planning, a healthy respect for the 
sea, and a desire to leave all uncertainties to the weather 
and prepare for them: these, he said, were principles he had 
learned to heed for maximum enjoyment and minimum 
worry on the water. 

—Wwmn. TAYLOR MCKEOWN 





Headed for Adventure 


... the sleek. fast fishine cruiser 


<p) 


... Cruis Along Bimini 27 


~ 


BIMINI 


“ 7 Hull assures non-pounding level ride. Performs perfectly with either twin 


ea sure and powerful with flashing sper d and wonderful 


stability in roughest off shore waters. Cruis Along Super Hyplane 


) 


or single engines and has gasolins capacity of 11: vallons. Large. self-bailing 


ockpit has a flush deck 13'% feet long and the full beam of the boat. Complete luxury 
for two in cabin with full headroom,.’*lavatory and attractive galley. Many exciting 
extras including teak cockpit deck. Everything designed 

to cater to fishing and cruising comfort. 


W rite for free catalogue 














CRUIS ALONG BOATS, INC., Solomons 2, Maryland @ Formerly M. M. Davis & Son Inc. @ Builders of Fine Boats Since 1875 
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' OUT FOR A CRUISE? !: 
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Cruisings More Fun...with Mobil ! 


Boating can be a trouble-free pleasure when 
you start your trip at your Mobil dealer. On 
the highway or at the waterfront, his quality 
Mobil products and friendly service assure top 
performance, top enjoyment for you. 


For the Best from your Boat... 


Mobil 
ae 








MARINE PRODUCTS 
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Mobilgas R 


-Higher-than-ever octane and MC, mean 
top power, hour after hour, smooth 
performance from your outboard. 


Mobiloil Outboard 


Wobi \ Effectively protects engine parts and 

Qutboard fuel tank against rust and corrosion. 
Consistent use prolongs spark plug life 
. .- helps assure longer engine life. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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By CRANE WHITTAKER 



















Wizard for 1958 offers models in 5.5, 15 and 35 
horsepower ranges. Rubber suspension, rubber- 
mounted cowling and spiral gears are featured 

on the Wizard line as silencing features. 









More push for the big boats, silent operation in all 
power ranges, four cycle engines, and V-4 cylinder arrangements 


are a few features of the new outboard offerings 


and thin, you'll be able to get plenty of horsepower 

in single outboard units in 1958. The power race is 
still going strong, and a big selection of these jumbo-pow- 
ered motors will be on display in a variety of sizes, shapes 
and designs when the doors open at the 1958 boat shows. 
However, that doesn’t mean the low-power lines have been 
neglected. 

One feature of the new models is readily apparent. 
Though all the outboards have thumb screw clamp-on 
brackets, the motors fall into two categories: the detach- 
ables and the non-detachables. Added horsepower in most 
cases has meant added weight. Even a hundred pound 
motor is cumbersome to handle, and some of the new ones 
top 200 pounds. These are strictly block-and-tackle jobs. 

Some potential buyers may shy away from the largest 
horsepower motors because of their weight, but weight 
is only a minor consideration today when it comes to the 
purchase of a large output motor. In general, these are de- 
signed for use on the larger, lushly-appointed sports run- 
abouts, camp boats and cruisers. Few owners of such 


Wiese isi, you like them short and plump or long 
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boats make it a practice of removing the motor after each 
run; in fact, with the modern outboard trailer and its one- 
man winch type loading arrangement, boats with motors 
attached can be launched, retrieved, and even stored with 
the motor remaining on the transom. 

All outboard motors are rated at a specified engine 
speed (rpm) which the manufacturer considers will give 
the engine the longest life and greatest durability. Some 
motors are given an O.B.C. rating (Outboard Boating Club 
of America); others are given an S.A.E. rating (Society of 
Automotive Engineers). But both ratings are determined 
by similar testing methods, and advertised horsepower of- 
fers one basis of comparison among similar engine types. 

Most of the 1958 motors, as in the past, will stick to 
the two-cycle design principle, whereby a power stroke is 
developed in each cylinder on each complete rotation of 
the crankshaft. The four-cycle design develops a power 
stroke per cylinder for every two complete crankshaft ro- 
tations, as in the conventional automobile engine. 

There will be one representative in the outboard four- 
cycle field in 1958. Fageol will continue to feature a four 
cylinder, four-cycle design, now in two models. The largest 
of the Fageols will be called the Gold Cup 60 model; this 
engine will displace 60 cubic inches, and with an 11:1 
compression ration, it is reported to develop 55 horsepower. 
It features a six-volt electric starting system, with generator. 
The second model is a 40 horsepower, four cylinder en- 
gine, an improved version of last year’s Fageol 35. Both 
engines are equipped with dual carburetion. Fageol will 
stress the elimination of the need to mix gasoline and oil, 
plus the unquestioned greater fuel economy of the four- 
cycle design. 

Leader in the horsepower race again will be Mercury, 
which last year offered its 60 horsepower, six-cylinder 
Mark 75. For 1958 Mercury has added three who!ly new 
models, while retaining all of last year’s improved ver- 
sions. This will give the Mercury buyer a choice in nine 
horsepower brackets. Mercury’s new Mark 78 is the largest, 
with 66 cubic inches in a six cylinder, in-line power plant 
featuring the same lean profile as the 1957 Mark 75. The 
Mark 78 is rated at 70 hors,power. It’s designed to start 
and run in either direction, so no forward-neutral-reverse 























It doesn’t take all this 
power to push this boat; 
but four Mercury engines 
add up to 240 hp. They 
were hooked up this way 
for propeller tests. 
Distance between pro- 
peller centers of the two 
inside engines is 16”. 
Narrow profile of engine 
allows two Mark 78’s to 
be mounted on a transom 
notch only 34 inches 
wide. A boat so equipped 
can make steeply banked 
turn without propellers 
coming out of the 
water and losing thrust. 
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transmission is required, like the 60 horsepower Mark 75. 
A single lever remote control combines starting, speed, and 
forward-reverse shifting. 

One feature of the Mark 78 which is. also incorporated 
in another new Mercury model, the 45 horsepower Mark 
58, is a deep-throat forged aluminum alloy clamp bracket 
to accommodate the larger horsepower and propeller thrust. 
The Mark 58 is a four cylinder, in-line motor of 44 cubic 
inch displacement. Though electric starting is optional on 
this model, the Mark 78 will be available only in the elec- 
tric starting Version. 

Mercury offers a new generator as standard equipment 
on its electric starting models—Marks 30, 55, 58, 75 and 
78. This improved piece of electrical equipment will have 
an output said to be 50 per cent greater than the generator 
on last year’s models. The new models will also be equipped 
with sound-absorbing insulating liners under the cowls, and 
shear type rubber suspension to absorb motor vibration 
and sound. 

A new 22.5 horsepower model, the Mark 28, has been 
added to the Mercury line, and this motor has a number 
of extremely interesting features. Like all Mercurys from 
10 horsepower up, it’s equipped with a rubber cushion type 
propeller clutch which eliminates the use of shear or drive 
pins. The most outstanding feature is its automatic trans- 
mission, which permits a full shift range, reverse to forward, 
without a complicated sliding clutch in the gear housing. 
This permits shifting, speed control and steering all in a 
single, twist-type tiller hand grip. 

Like the 1957 and 1958 Mark 10’s, the powerhead is 
mounted at a forward cant; the combustion chamber end 
of the cylinder is higher than the cylinder base so that un- 
burned fuel, condensation or fuel puddles are automatically 
drained off. Even during extended periods of low speed 
operation or trolling, the cylinders, due to this slanted de- 
sign, do not tend to load up with heavy ends of fuel. Ex- 
haust of the Mark 28 is expelled through the propeller hub, 
which buries sound of scavenged gasses in the propeller 
slipstream, and at the same time prevents air turbulence or 
frothing which might otherwise cause propeller slippage. 

Though four and six cylinder in-line engines have been 
produced by Mercury for a number of years, several new 
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Continental Sport 2.5 Smallest motor in the Electric Silvertrol Single-cylinder, air-cooled 
hp motor weighs 22 Ibs., Scott Atwater line is motor operates from Shrimp develops 2 hp. It’s 
can be bought as kit. this 3.5 hp Scotty. 6 or 12-volt battery. smallest in West Bend line. 
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multi-cylinder motors of a wholly different design concept 
will make their appearance at the 1958 shows. Two of these 
are the new Evinrude Starflite and Evinrude Four-Fifty. 
These are of four cylinder “V” design, and despite the fact 
that the largest of Evinrude’s 1958 motors develops 15 
more horsepower than its last year’s 35, the two new V-4’s 
are considerably quieter in operation. A unique mounting 
system is largely responsible for this. The two new models 
actually have their entire powerheads completely mounted 
within a sound dampening chamber. The powerhead is 
supported on rubber mounts within an outer shell that is 
anchored to the pivot bearing. The motor cover itself is 
removable in one piece, and that is bedded throughout with 
a vibration and sound absorbing rubber seal. Even the 
exhaust passage tubing is sealed in a silencing nacelle to 
further reduce noise. 

Industrial designer Brooks Stevens again did the exterior 
styling of the entire new Evinrude line. Deluxe models, 
the Starflite and the 35 horsepower Lark, continued in a 
revamped version, will place emphasis on the use of grey, 
white and charcoal as a color scheme, with white and two 
shades of blue used on the balance of the motors. 

The V design of the Evinrude four cylinder models makes 
possible a low silhouette and permits use of a short, rigid 
crankshaft which absorbs the four power strokes per revolu- 
tion. Another feature which makes possible a low engine 
height is an automotive-type magneto distributor, belt driv- 
en, replacing the flywheel type used on the Evinrude alter- 
nate-firing twins. 

A completely new type of carburetor has also been de- 
veloped for the new motor. This features a twin-barrel, 
down draft design with a single lever tuning control, readily 
accessible through a sound-baffled door located on the front 
of the motor cowl. 

Easy steering on the new mode! has been accomplished 
by the incorporation of needle bearings on both ends of the 
pivot shaft. The Starflite is equipped with a 12-volt electric 
starting system and a three-position dashboard mounted 
key switch which makes possible a positive lock for the 
motor so that it cannot be started or tampered with by 
anyone other than its operator. The Starflite also has an 
electric starter, and the powerhead is designed to accom- 
modate a 12-volt generator, which is sold in kit form as 
an accessory. The companion version of the Starflite, the 
Four-Fifty, uses a conventional rewind type starting 
method, though it too features a positive safety stop switch, 
in this instance mounted at the base of the motor. 

Evinrude will continue its full line range from three 
horsepower through 35 in addition to the new 50 horse- 
power Starflite and Four-Fifty models. It has, however, 
restyled the lower unit of its popular 10 horsepower model 
to accomplish a seven-pound weight reduction. The 1958 
10 horsepower motor will weigh 67 pounds with a stand- 
ard-length unit, but like models of most manufacturers, an 
alternate, five-inch longer unit will be available as an op- 
tion. 

There is a decided trend on the part of boat manufac- 
turers to provide high transom cutouts which require the 
longer length units, but which offer more protection from 
following seas, and more freedom from worry about “dip- 
ping under” the transom on boats equipped with heavy 
power plants. 

Johnson, too has swung to a V-4 design in its largest 
models, a Super Sea Horse 50 with electric starting, and a 
manual-starting Sea Horse 50. These have a bore and 
stroke of 3-in. x 2.5-in., and a displacement of 70.7 cubic 
inches. With a 5.5:1 compression ratio, they develop 50 
horsepower at 5000 rpm. It’s more than possible that they 
can deliver more than the rated horsepower, which comes 





Wizard, distributed by Western 
Auto Supply stores, offers 5.5 
hp model as smallest in line. 
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Remote control developed by Mercury gives one-hand operation of 
starting, speed, and forward and reverse direction. Photo above 
shows what goes on inside control box; lever is functioning here 
as a throttle, varying ignition timing as well as throttle open- 
ing. Rear view of Johnson V-50, with cowling removed, below 
right, shows position of cylinders, automotive type magneto. 


Strong spring located above the 
motor clamp brackets serves as 
an assist in tilting the new, 
fairly-heavy Johnson power plant. 


One of the silencing features in the big new 
Evinrude models is 35° lower unit bevel gears. 
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A cowling-remove 


new 70 hp Mercur. shows in-line 
cylinder arrangement. High- 
output generator is featured. 












view of the 





lock to hold motor up when trailering. 


in 1000 rpm under the recommended maximum. These mo- 
tors will have 13-inch diameter by 13-inch pitch three 
blade propellers as standard equipment. 

The Johnson V-4 is mounted horizontally in the power- 
head so that with cowling the motor measures 18.5 inches 
above the mounting brackets. This relatively low silhouette, 
however, is offset by a quite broad 22-inch extreme width, 
and a 29-inch overall length. 

One of the interesting features of the Sea Horse 50’s is a 
recirculating water system which is thermostatically con- 
trolled. This operates in much the same fashion as the 
thermostat control in an automobile engine. Cooling water 
is retained in the system until it reaches the temperature that 
allows the thermostat to open, and more cold water is 
added. With this control, water temperature can be main- 
tained very close to the 145° proper operating range de- 
signed for the motor, even during cold weather months or 
in cold, spring-fed waters. This should greatly reduce 
formation of soft carbon in the cylinder and exhaust pas- 
sages, which can reduce the operating efficiency of an out- 
board motor. 

Inherently, the V-4 design is better balanced and offers 


less vibration than an alternate-firing twin, since there is a_ 


power stroke for every 90° of crankshaft rotation rather 
than every 180°. To this built-in silencing refinement, John- 
son has added a rubber suspension drive system which 
permits the powerhead to vibrate independently of the 
motor cowling or motor clamp bracket. This, plus high- 
angle spiral bevel gears in the lower unit and a sponge rub- 
ber mounted one-piece motor cover offers amazingly quiet 
operation. 

(continued on page 92) 
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As it is impractical to remove the big 
outboards from boat after each time it 





































is used, Johnson has a positive tilt 





Automatic transmission shown in cutaway view of 
the 22.5 hp Mercury Mark 28 enables use of the 
one-hand control for steering, speed, and for- 
ward, reverse and neutral shifting. Rubber- 
cushioned propeller drive eliminates shear pins. 
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By JOE RICHARDS 
M' 26-foot nemesis from the State of Maine, Princess, 








is, was and always will be a sailing vessel. Even so, she 

knows the benefits to be derived from a gasoline en- 
gine. Built for fishing by Wilbur A. Morse in the town of 
Friendship some time before the advent of power, she first 
tolerated the installation of an auxiliary engine in her 
bosom, then grew to like it. 

Princess grew to like it so much, in fact, that she tried 
to resist all my efforts to remove the engine for an overhaul. 
Flange bolts were rusted solid to the lag screws. Saw off 
the bolts at the cost of skinned knuckles and frayed nerves, 
and the lag screws would take up the cause. Get those out 
and the exhaust pipe would clutch the engine manifold with 
wild desperation. She hung onto that old rock crusher like 
a wildcat to her cub. 

The struggle came to a head in Edgewater, N. J., where 
Princess was hauled on our return to that area. Beside a 
valve job and rings, she needed new flooring under the en- 
gine to stiffen her garboard strake. The engine had to come 
out, and after all the frenetic struggle noted above, it was 
ready to come out. There was an old halyard at her main- 
sail hoist that was made fast half way out on her boom. 
The boom carried a sling that was fastened under the fly- 
wheel and the shaft flange. Now all I had to do was lift the 
engine off its bed, swing it clear of the deck, and lower 
away. 

I needed someone to swing the engine, and line it up fore 
and aft to clear the hatchway while I hauled. I looked 
around the yard. There was nobody present but Burton, a 
man who had discovered the connection between boating 
and bars. 

Burton was all thumbs, but he loved boats. For a man 
without the slightest mechanical bent and no money to spare 

(continued on page 86) 
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this Southland boating center... 


By HAROLD RUBIN 
bs Ts: natural incentive when you live close to’water is, 


tas. 





to take to it, That's part of the secret of why New 
Orleans is a boating town, where boat purchases id 
one year jumped 200 per cent and where people say, “I 
don’t remember when [| haven't liked boats and t ater.” 
That’s why you'll find boats occupying half /O-car 
garage at many a New Orleans home.. The people-tike to 

take advantage of what Nature’ gave: them.so. bountifilly.” 

There are approximately 5000 miles of navigablé” Waters 

in the state—and many more thousands traversed only by 

, fishermen _and sportsmen in small boats. 

_ - New Orleans, trapped between the Mississippi river and 
Lake Pontchartraih, has an average elevation of one foot 
above mean Gulf level; its highest points are only about 

a 15 feet above mean Gulf level. 

jit So the city has levees—miniature mountains up to 23 

: feet tall—built to keep the water out. But the people don’t 

a ‘\ let this keep them away from the pleasures of boating; 

= rd : é 2 they want their-homes and offices high and dry, but like - 

ceo 7 Gg eS to jump wholeheartedly into the fun of fishing, sailing and 
ee powerboating. 

; This creates people like Harrie Hayden, three times na- 

tional outboard racing champion. Like college-age-Eugene 
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MARINAS Rm LAUNCHING 
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H. Walet III, North American sailing champ and Amer: 
ica’s Dragon class skipper in the 1956 Olympics. Like 
Sparky Graham, who at the age of 11 was national women’s 
Penguin class sailing champ. And like Jimmy Bowles, one- 
armed because of the Battle of the Bulge but the fastest 
man afloat in 44-cubic-inch powerboats. 

If New Orleans’ front door is the Mississippi, its back 
door, five to eight miles away, is Lake Pontchartrain. Of 
the Lake’s 635 square miles, 146 are included in the city 
limits. It’s a huge lake: 41 miles long and 25 miles wide. 
Because it’s only 13 to 16 feet deep in most parts, it can 
kick up quite a storm without much warning. 

With both front and back doors on water, New Orleans 
might be said to have a special kitchen door opening on 
good fishing spots. Boats large and small congregate for 
the fishing rodeos where the prizes are almost an unneces- 
sary addition to the specimens the angler hauls in. The 
hundreds of bayous and dozens of lakes and bays within 
quick auto-trip distance of the city offer black bass, sheeps- 
head, redfish, jackfish, tarpon, white and speckled trout, 
green trout, flounder, drum, mullet, red snapper, bluegill 
and smaller fish, plus the inevitable catfish. 

The boom in boat sales is in tempo with the boating 
laurels being captured by New Orleanians. The Southern 


Left: two winners on one lake— 
Eugene Walet Ill in his lightning, 
and the Me-2?, service E run- 
about with John Oatis and Billy 
Barrett (at helm) aboard. 


Below: Lester Surgi (wearing cap, 
second from front) hauls a boat 
out for owner at his Edgelake 
Marine Service launching facil- 

ity on the New Basin Canal. 


Photos by L. M. Bates 


Yacht Club at one fell swoop honored such skippers as 
Walet; Miss Graham; G. Shelby Friedrichs, the L-16 inter- 
national sailing champ; teen-ager William Seemann III, 
junior Penquin class champ: Gilbert T. Gray, runnerup 
in the North American sailing championship, and Cal F. 
Hadden, Star class Wakefield open champ and fourth in 
the North American Star class championship. The New 
Orleans Power Boat Association talks lovingly about its 
queen of all American E-service boats, the Me-2?, which 
onlookers originally said would never be able to compete. 
But owner John Oatis told them to wait and see. Bobby 
Bourcg took the wheel, drove her in the Pan American 
Regatta and broke world records on two succeeding days. 

The expansion of America through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and other means brought citizens much more than 
they expected. Next door to New Orleans, the Gulf coast 
of the state of Mississippi is an American Riviera. As 
early as the 1800s New Orleanians found it was a pleasant 
sail through Lake Pontchartrain to the Rigolets (French 
for “little canal”), to Lake Borgne and then to the Missis- 
sippi Sound. In that early era many of New Orleans fami- 
lies would spent the summer on the Mississippi Gulf coast, 
away from the heat of the city. The heads of those fami- 
lies were likely to own sailboats which they took out in 
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When launching facilities at the 
Municipal Yacht Harbor, right, became 
jammed, the New Orleans Better Boating 
Association got help from local busi- 
nessmen to promote new launching sites. 


Home made lounge rafts, below, now ap- 
pear on Lake Pontchartrain. Group on 
raft watches Betty Ann Scheib, Kenneth 
Cusachs, ski past. Below right: Priest 
blesses shrimp fleet at Lafitte, La. 
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balmy weather and raging seas. From families like these, ah 
19 men gathered around a festive board in a hotel at Pass 
Christian, Miss., on July 21, 1849. Summering on the 
Mississippi coast, they were sailboatmen who knew that a 
New York Yacht Club had been formed already and was 
flourishing. 

So these New Orleanians decided to form a club, and 
call it the Southern Yacht Club. Thus began the second 
oldest yacht club in America, which today occupies a beau- 
tiful, modern clubhouse on Lake Pontchartrain. The first 
race under the auspices of the SYC was held Aug. 6, 1849, 
with 18 craft entered, and regattas were scheduled regu- 
larly whenever possible. One news story in 1855 notes that 
the regatta had to be postponed because all the boats that 
normally were used as turning buoys had gone fishing. 

In the era of World War I the club was looking for a 
way to bring boating back to its former glory. The answer 
came when New Orleans architect Rathbone deBuys created 
the Fish class, a small one-design club-owned sloop. The 
Fish class boats were the first original racing class intro- 
duced at the SYC; all other classes had been imported from 
the East. In 1919 Sir Thomas Lipton, the Irish sportsman 
who once had been a lad earning his way by driving a street- 
car in New Orleans, sent to the SYC a magnificent silver 
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Above: present home of the Southern Yacht Club, 
West End, Lake Pontchartrain, is this modern 
building. It replaced building shown in the 

inset, which was second clubhouse of the SYC; 
photo was taken about 1900. Right: free public 
launching ramp runs down into water at the 
Municipal Yacht Harbor. This is one of two free 
launching spots on the lakefront. Parking for 
cars and trailers is at a premium in the area, 


cup. Worth $5000, this Lipton cup is the prize sailboat- 
men still seek at inter-club Fish class races held on the 
Lake. Sir Thomas several years later donated a second 
cup, awarded to winners of Star class races. 


When the SYC adopted the international Star class in 
1925, Ernest Lee Jahncke supervised the financing and 
building of the club’s 12-boat fleet. The Star helped the 
club win international fame. In 1928 Prentise E. Edring- 
ton Jr. and Gilbert Gray won the international Star class 
championship at Newport Harbor, Calif., and gained the 
privilege for the SYC of being host to the series the fol- 
lowing year. Gray continued to gain skill at handling the 
class, and in 1932 he sailed his Star class Jupiter to the 





Photos by L. M. Bates 





Olympic championship at Los Angeles, with Andrew 
Libano as crewman. 


Power boats were not being ignored by New Orleanians. 
The Southern Marine Marathon, started in 1912, was 
recognized as the longest power cruiser race in salt water 
in the United States. Its course was some 200 miles, from 
New Orleans’ West End to Pensacola, Fla., but it was dis- 
continued after 1925. Midwinter championship races of 
the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association were held by 
the Southern Yacht Club in 1923 and 1924. 

During the Depression years the Lake was the scene of 
many power boat races; the owners were unorganized but 
had plenty of thrills. The WPA boosted New Orleans’ bid 
for better boating facilities when it started construction of 
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a Municipal Yacht Harbor at West End in 1938, to cost 
nearly $2 million. 

Then boats and men both went to war. New Orleanians, 
used to the thought of going out in boats for yachting, 
fishing and racing, came back from the fighting aching 
for the pleasures of the Lake, the bayous, and the other 
water facilities they had so readily available. 

Today the state has one of the nation’s largest fleets of 
boats of all sizes and shapes; harbor space cannot keep 
up with the demand, says Felix J. Lorino, manager: of 
the Municipal Yacht Harbor, although additional berths 
have been built. 

At the Southern Yacht Club, the older members start 
their youngsters in boats earlier than ever. The result is 
winners like Sparky Graham and William Seemann III and 
others who will be future Walets. With more boats than 
ever and better sailors than ever, the SYC pennant flies 
proudly. 

A newcomer to the sailing scene is the New Orleans 
Yacht Club, with facilities at the Municipal Yacht Har- 
bor. Born in 1949, it is spawning winners like 20-year- 
old O. J. Young, son of boat builder Joe Young (who is a 
power boat racer himself). In its Eager Beaver Lightning 
class it has men like Francis Favolora and Gene Honore. 

As wildly enthusiastic as any men who ever hit the water 
are the members of the New Orleans Power Boat Associa- 
tion. Sponsors of the Pan American Regatta, held annually 
in spring, it gets entries from all over the nation. During 
the regatta days, tens of thousands of people line the Lake- 
front seawall, a natural grandstand for the races where both 
inboards and outboards compete. 

A special section of the Lakefront has been set aside 
at New Orleans for use of water skiers. Booming along 
in a separate way from boating, water skiing was a natural 
for this area. Some 40 experts and novices last year formed 





the New Orleans Water Ski Club, which has its own jump 
and slalom course at Micheaud, less than 30 minutes from 
downtown. It has men and women members, and one of 
its leaders, Jack Killilea, won the South-Central United 
States water skiing championship last year. 

Newest group of all is the Better Boating Association of 
Metropolitan New Orleans, a non-profit group of marine 
dealers and businessmen. It plans to conduct clinics and 
courses to further education in safe boating, and is work- 
ing with the New Orleans city recreation department in 
reaching the younger people of the community. The officers 
—president Oliver J. Counce, vice-president J. D. Starr and 
secretary-treasurer Roland L. Riviere Jr.—are working on 
(continued on page 93) 
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Top: start of the annual pirogue race at Bayou 
Barataria. Race starts at Lafitte, and runs 

four miles with spectators lining entire route. 
Center: Covered berths at Municipal Yacht Harbor 
are visible along the lower basin. Bottom: 

Lester Surgi, City Councilman James Fitzmorris, 
Oliver Counce, Russell Cuoco and Bill Johnston 
view new launching hoist. Counce is president 

of the New Orleans Better Boating Association. 
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GRUMMAN SEA WINGS 





Hydrofoils added to speed and comfort of test runabout 


and proved fully practical in smoother water 


By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 


F pi views I had that hydrofoils are something of a 
novelty for a boat were quickly dispelled when I took 
the Grumman Sea Wings runabout out on Great South Bay 
off Long Island. This 14'2-foot boat is not intended to be 
a novelty type; the “Sea Wings” are a practical unit that 
add to fuel economy, give a smoother, drier ride, make for 
more facile maneuverability, and increase the top speed of 
the boat with no need for added horsepower. 

Although the Grumman runabout is not the first boat to 
be installed with hydrofoils (See POPULAR BOATING, July, 
1957), it’s the first boat so equipped to go into large scale 
production. Although the first of the estimated 200 Sea 
Wings manufactured in 1957 was not released until the end 
of April, production has reached the point where they will 
be available in large quantities in 1958. 

It’s natural that Grumman should be a leader in the hy- 
drofoil field. Dynamics Developments, Inc., located in 
Babylon, Long Island, has done considerable research on 


32 


hydrofoils, and designed and perfected Sea Wings for the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, its parent 
organization. 

Grumman may, like other aircraft builders, be looking 
ahead to the day when commercial planes may be crowded 
out of metropolitan areas, and forced to use the waterways 
for takeoffs and landings. For this, some safe type of high 
speed landing and takeoff flotation and riding surface will 
be necessary. Floats or pontoons will not do the trick with 
our near-sonic speed passenger planes. It’s possible that 
retractable hydrofoils may be the answer. 

Dynamic Developments, Inc., is headed by William Carl, 
41-year-old Princeton graduate engineer, Glen Winnagle, 
his vice president, and Charles Tildner, his chief engineer. 
These three and their assistants have made use of the data 
and experience gained in constructing the successful U. S. 
Navy test vehicle, the XCH4, to come up with their design 
for the Sea Wing runabout. The XCH4 is a 15,000 pound 
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Sea Wing unit, above, acts on 
airplane wing principle to 

lift boat in water. At about 
12 mph, the 14-foot aluminum 
hull, left, rises free of water. 
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boat, powered by two air-propelled Pratt and Whitney 
650’s. Fitted with three hydrofoil surfaces, two just forward 
of the center of gravity and a trim-adjustable one aft, the 
XCH4 skimmed over the water’s surface at better than 75 
mph. 

There are two principal reasons for applying the hydro- 
foil principle to a small boat. One is to increase the speed 
of a hull without hanging more horsepower on the transom. 
This is accomplished by reducing the area of drag-creating 
wet surface. The other reason is to offer a smoother ride 
by lifting the hull free of chop and small waves. Under 
favorable conditions they work extremely well. 

Hydrofoils accomplish their lift in much the same man- 
ner as an airplane wing. Movement of the carefully- 
contoured foils through the water gives lift; as the speed 
increases, so does the amount of lift until finally the boat 
hull is brought up free of the water. At this point the boat- 

(continued on page 78) 
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Experimental Navy test vehicle, the XCH4, did 
better than 75 mph with its hydrofoil setup. 





Retracted hydrofoils make for cramped conditions 
at the helm. Soft pins at hinges shear if 
foils should hit submerged object when in use. 





Author, left, drives hull slowly through water in 
normal manner. Speed with foils retracted was 
7.5 mph less than when they were in operation. 





Slight side-to-side and forward “snaking” move- 
ment of boat at speed is described as similar 
to that of a subway train. Top speed was 29 mph. 
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By HENRY LEE 


ITHOUT any formal notice of 
dissolution, the Blair Family 


Corporation, which formerly 
administered the affairs of news com- 
mentator Frank Blair, has quietly gone 
out of existence, and the Blair interests 
are now almost entirely concentrated 
in marine ventures. 

This financial-page statement may 
be somewhat over-impressive, consid- 
ering the working capital involved. 
The “corporation” represented Frank, 
commentator on NBC-TV’s TODAY; 
his wife, Lil, and their eight children, 
ranging in age from 21 years to three 
months. Everybody paid weekly dues 
of one penny per year of age, and that, 
plus occasional fines, represented the 
corporate capital. 

The idea, Frank explains, was to run 
his “two-platoon family” (three teen- 
agers and five sub-teenagers) like “a 
small democracy,” with the children 


Frank, his wife, Lil, and a mems 
ber of the “‘second platoon” 

are ready to board Pax fora 
day’s cruise on the Hudson, 










With eight youngsters, boating could 


be a problem for this popular 


television commentator, but 


careful training and family 


teamwork make cruising in the 


Pax pleasure for all the crew 


all sharing in and voting on the family’s problems and proj- 
ects. There were regular after-breakfast meetings on Sun- 
days, a constitution complete with sections defining the 
members’ responsibilities and financial bylaws, emergency 
committees to handle special problems and wild yearly 
electioneering. 

Now, however, the many Blairs have gone to sea in 
Pax, a 36-foot twin-screw Wheeler with flying bridge, which 
sleeps six comfortably. The “corporation” is pretty much 
a thing of the past, but the basic idea—responsibility for 
individual chores and mutual planning for cruises—assures 
safe sailing for the Blairs. 

For a family, Frank has found, boating offers three 
unique advantages. First, there is the fun of it; the oppor- 
tunity to do things together “and enjoy the children without 
any outside interference.” Second, far more than a cookout 
or a cocktail party, a weekend cruise on the Hudson River 
is a gracious way of entertaining friends. (Last year, more 
than 170 persons signed the guest registry of the Pax.) 
Third, at least so far as the three teenage Blair boys are 
concerned, boating know-how will prove invaluable in their 
careers, either military or civilian. 

Best of all, Frank says, boating is a living, growing pas- 

















Pax, a 36-foot twin- 
screw Wheeler, is the 
fourth boat in the Blair 
family. They started 
with an 18 foot out- 
board. Dinghy for the 
Pax is referred to as 
the “Small Pox.” 
Tom, 17, is at helm. 
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Frank Blair, commentator on “Monitor” 
and NBC’s “Today” show, dropped 
medical school for radio career. 


time which keeps pace with the family’s growth in age and 
size. He began with an 18-foot, 25-hp outboard, progressed 
to a 23-foot single-screw inboard Cruise-Along, swapped 
that in toward purchase of the Wheeler—and, ultimately, 
when the children have left home, he hopes to sell his 12- 
room house in Irvington, N. Y., and go live on a 42-foot 
Matthews with wife Lil. 

“Then if anybody wants to communicate with us,” he 
says dreamily, “they can write it on a piece of paper and 
put it in a bottle.” 

South Carolinian by birth, Frank lived, studied and 
worked in Charleston, a seaport, and so the idea that he 
would some day own a boat of his own was firmly fixed in 
his mind at an early age. But, because of a number of 
things, that some day was long deferred. 

In 1935, aged 20, he dropped his pre-med course at 
Charleston College to join a professional stock company 
touring the South. His first job was to direct a play star- 
ring 18-year-old Lillian Stoddard—and three months later 
they were married. 

After that, there were more important problems than 
boating, such as developing his radio career in Charleston, 
Columbia and Greenville, all in his native state; moving on 
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to Washington as head of news and special events for the 
Mutual Network there; serving as a Navy flier in the 
Pacific during the war and—most important—raising a 
sizable family of younger Blairs. Age-wise, they are: 

Mike, 21; John, 19, and Tom, 17, who comprises the 
“first platoon,” and Mary, 10; Theresa, 8; Paul, 6; Bill, 
almost 5, and Patricia, three months, the “second platoon.” 

When Frank came back from the war, his chief interest 
was flying (he still holds a commercial license for multi- 
engine planes on land or sea). For some time, he was gen- 
eral manager of NBC’s affiliate station, WSCR, in Scranton, 
Pa., but when he returned to Washington in 1950, he often 
found himself on Main Avenue where boatmen and con- 
noisseurs of sea food gather. 

One day, while on vacation at his home in Falls Church, 


The youngsters take over in the galley as well 
as at the controls. Here, Mary, 10, serves 
father and mother in the aft cockpit. 


Va., he got to talking with son Tom on what fun a boat 
could give the Blairs during that two weeks. 

“I dreamed on,” he says, “and then Tom asked practi- 
cally, “If we can find one that doesn’t cost too much, would 
you buy it?’” 

Frank agreed in the absent-minded way of parents, and 
Tom disappeared. “That night, the phone rang and rang,” 
Frank recalls. “I must have been on for three hours talking 
to perfect strangers, all with boats for sale. It turned out 
that Tommy had called everybody listing a boat in the 
want ads of the Washington newspapers. 

“Next day, we went down to Main Ave. and started look- 
ing. At 5 P.M., | became a boat owner.” 

The 18-foot Topper, which had a cabin, galley and head, 
was used chiefly for cruising around the Potomac River. 
Though the Blairs enjoyed it only one summer, Frank re- 
members one special “cruise” which he took with just two 
of the children, Mary and Theresa, then aged seven and 
five. 

Originally, Lil had been supposed to go along, too, but 
illness in the family kept her ashore, and Frank decided to 
call off the outing. The little girls were so disappointed 
that he took them out, anyway. He moored in Georgetown 
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Channel in the Potomac, and the girls disappeared below. 

“Mustard or mayonnaise, Daddy?” they called up sol- 
emnly from the galley. 

After that, there was a considerable wait, and then they 
appeared with Frank’s “dinner”’—potato chips and some- 
what ragged-looking sandwiches on a paper plate. “Maybe 
it wasn’t much of a ‘cruise,’ Frank says, “but they enjoyed 
it to the hilt because they were completely on their own.” 

In the late summer of °53, Frank, who had been the 
Washington correspondent for TODAY, joined the show 
as commentator in New York. That meant selling the 
Topper, but the family immediately found 2 home in Irv- 
ington, which was only one block from the Hudson River, 
and started boat hunting again. 

The next two summers, till they outgrew it, they had the 


Second Platoon lines up and salutes smartly as 
the Ensign is raised on the Pax at the start 
of a weekend of cruising in Long Island Sound. 


Cruise-Along. Next they acquired the 36-footer second- 
hand, put in a lot of elbow grease on overhaul, and for two 
seasons have cruised up to Lake Champlain and over to 
Long Island Sound. 

The name Pax, Latin for Peace, was chosen for two 
reasons. Lil suggested it since Dave Garroway of TODAY 
has a habit of raising his hand on the show and saying 
“Peace.” In addition, the younger Blairs, who had served as 
altar boys in their church, were accustomed to saying “Pax” 
when blessing was asked at the dinner table. Frank admits 
somewhat shamefacedly that there is also a family dinghy 
known as “Small Pox.” 

Thus far, the younger, “second platoon” of Blairs are just 
getting their sea legs. All are studiously practicing swim- 
ming, which Frank, as a provisional member of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, considers a No. 1 safety precaution. As 
a reward, he took four of this “platoon,” Mary, Theresa, 
Paul and Bill on a five-day trip to Schuylerville, N. Y., 
enroute to Lake Champlain, over the long Fourth of July 
weekend. 

The youngsters were entranced when they had to pass 
through five locks of the New York State Canal, a some- 
what time-consuming operation so far as the elder Blairs 
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were concerned. But Frank has especially planned the trip 
for the subteenagers so that they could stop the first night 
at Norrie Point State Park near Hyde Park, N. Y., which 
has both a boat basin and picnic area and then next day 
reach Schuylerville in ten hours. There, lengthwise dock 
facilities make it easy for small children to clamber off and 
on boats, and a sandy beach for swimming offers an added 
attraction. 

With the upper “platoon,” cruising is more strenuous. 
Last year, there was a two-week outing at Champlain, in- 
cluding a 32-day run each way, and regular jaunts up and 
down river and over to the Sound. In fact, all one summer, 
Tom slept nightly aboard the boat, and John, a dedicated 
mechanic, can’t be kept away from her engines. Among 
(continued on page 96) 








Upper right: Tom, skipper of the fam. 
ily, can handle the controls and navi- 
gate; does most of piloting. 


Above: Forward hatch and cockpit on 
. Pax make a safe vantage point from 
which the kids watch scenery. 


Above right: Frank handles the bow 
line as family is ready to cast off from 
berth at Tarrytown Boat Club. : 
Below right: And they're off. Left to 
right in cockpit are Bill, Frank, Lillian, 
Paul, Theresa and Mary. Tom is at 


helm on flying bridge, a — guest 
stands on ee acige 
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This new Colonial “38” Custom Sport Cruiser sleeps six 
and accommodates two fighting chairs in her cockpit. 
Fly bridge, dual controls, and twin engine installation 


are standard. Power selections range from 125 to 225 hp. 








New to eastern waters is this molded fiberglass cruiser 
by Glasspar of Santa Ana, California. 19 feet long 
with a beam of over 7 feet, she is capable of speeds 
up to 30 mph with twin 35 hp Evinrude motors. 
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From the “Outboard Belt” comes this 
smart, aluminum runabout. Fifteen 
feet in length and 390 pounds. 

By Starcraft Boats of Goshen, Indiana, 


The new Chris-Craft 26 ft. Sports This custom boat by Casey Craft of Mermentau, Louisiana 
Express offers single or twin engine is a luxury item. Its twenty foot steel hull is 

options up to 350 hp, speeds to 36 mph. a show stopper, both for exceptional appointments 
Sleeping accommodations for two. and fast performance. Price with motor is $3995, 
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Santa may be sitting in your nearby 
bank. New boat-financing plans can 
help you budget a family sailboat, 


runabout or cruiser in time for 


announcement December 25th 





By CHARLES R. MEYER 


OULD you like to own a boat, but feel that the cash 
W cessive for the boat and its accessories is more than 

you can afford? The money needed to buy a new or 
used craft, complete with all needed equipment, can 
look astronomical in relation to your bank account when 
the total sum is put down on paper; this has kept many pros- 
pective skippers on dry land. But you can buy a boat, and 
have it for Christmas, by making your purchase on the 
installment plan. 

As soon as anyone mentions “time payments,” we nor- 
mally think of automobiles, housing, television sets, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators and the myriad other “necessi- 
ties” of modern living that we commonly buy on credit. 
Financing is a basic part of our economic system. You can 
either save and scrimp each payday until your bank account 
is large enough to buy a boat for cash, or you can do the 
same thing in reverse—plunk out a down payment and meet 
your obligations monthly while operating and enjoying the 
use of your boat. 

Boat financing isn’t something new. When Christopher 
Columbus talked Spain into a shipbuilding grant back in 
the fourteen hundreds, he started a trend that has grewn 
considerably since. “Pay as you sail” boating is likely to 
become as commonplace as charge account purchases in a 
department store, judging by two recent banking surveys 
conducted by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and the Outboard Boating Club of America. Quite 
simply, both banks and boatmen have discovered that time 
payments for small boats, trailers and motors are safe, sim- 
ple, sensible business that was somehow overlooked during 
the earlier days of the boating boom. 

Of 135 banking institutions queried through the South- 
east, an astonishing number of replies coming from bank- 
ers in Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana reveal that half the boating gear purchased 
in those states is under some form of installment plan. Such 
banking giants as the First National City and Chemical 
Corn Exchange of New York are in hot competition to 
secure boat loans since their books reveal them to be safe 
credit risks. Smaller hometown banks, such as the Bank of 
Babylon on Long Island and the Fairfield Savings and Loan 
of Norwalk, Connecticut, regard themselves as boating 
specialists, and have built up a large business following 
among neighborhood dealers and consumers as a result. 
“Banks were once staffed by stuffed shirts in marble halls,” 
admitted William E. Richards of the Peoples National Bank 
of Patchogue, “but nowadays we’ve become informal, 
friendly, and eager to meet new yachtsmen and their fam- 
ilies. Boat financing is overdue in mass volume—similar 
to the money problems facing the automotive industry 
twenty-five years ago America wants family boats, and we 
want to carry seagoing paper.” 

As a test case, I priced outboard-trailer-skiff combina- 
tions at Bob Ritchie’s Yard and South Bay Boatworks in 
Patchogue, emerging with a Lyman or Thompson lap- 
straked outfit worth approximately $2000, all equipment 
included. I toured a number of banks, explaining that 
financing was necessary if either rig was to be delivered by 
Christmas. In only one bank in ten did I receive a cold 
reception. Commonly, as soon as I'd scuttled inside their 
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doors, the bankers asked how much I wanted and what 
terms of repayment. After exposure to this sort of talk, I 
was cocky enough to object when one bank mentioned an 
interest rate over 6 percent per annum ($6 on every $100 
of unpaid balance per year), and the banker promptly in- 
dicated that he might be willing to compromise the original 
8 percent figure if I'd let them carry the loan. It was a 
heartwarming experience. 

Upon reaching the concrete canyons of Manhattan, I 
brought the finance problem to the First National City 
Bank and was flabbergasted to discover they were offering 
an interest rate of only 3.75 percent deducted in advance 
for nautical loans running from 12 months to 36. On a 
24 month basis, this is roughly equivalent to the 6 percent 
rate charged by the Long Island institutions. Chemical 
Corn Exchange in New York offers a boatman a 4.25 per- 
cent deal, deducted in advance, on which life insurance for 
the unpaid balance is included. Officials at National City 
told me that their bank had been one of the pioneers in this 
type of personal credit loan. Requiring a one third down 
payment on either new or used boats on the basis of a chat- 
tel mortgage, the bank’s repossession rate has been negligi- 
ble. With this sort of record behind them, First National 
City welcomes and encourages financing for new purchases, 


























































repairs, overhauls and other boating improvements either Bankers have found boating enthusiasts are usually 
for business use or pleasure. good credit risks. The couple above described 

If this boating-loan-boom sounds encouraging to prospec- the boat they had selected and found they could 
tive owners, consider POPULAR BOATING’s inquiries out in pay for it in installments just as they had their car. 


St. Louis, Missouri, where the Jefferson Bank and Trust Co. 
actually held a boat show on their premises in order to 
promote boat and motor financing. The bank displayed 
the equipment in their lobby and out on the lawn, then 
talked business with Mid-Western buyers right on the spot. 
Inevitably, people bought boats, the bank made new friends 
and customers, and there’s a reasonable expectation of a 
Christmas rush within the next few weeks. 

Prior to making a loan, it’s necessary that the bank esti- 
mate the value of their collateral. With automobiles, it’s 
simple. A car has a “blue book” value according to make, 
model, year, mileage, and the accessories included. The 
situation is not too different with stock boats and motors, 
but a considerable problem is created with either a custom- 
built or used rig. In this instance, a survey by a qualified 
naval architect is a tremendous help. If this is impractical, 
bankers will turn to a local designer, builder, or dealer for 
his evaluation of the situation. The bank wants to know 
what you’re getting into, how much you'll have to carry 
in maintenance and upkeep charges, and they want to 
know the resale value of your vessel. One way of keeping 
their investment safe is to grant a loan no larger than the 
amount of marine insurance on the craft. 

Quite reasonably, the insurance agency is unlikely to. 
issue a policy in excess of the worth of the boat. The poli- 
cies cover collision—sometimes on a deductible basis— 
just as with cars. Full hull insurance protects you from 
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fire, theft, and “other perils of the sea” under normal — —— — . 

cruising and navigational conditions. In some areas, though Study available boats and prices before seeing 
the policies are in effect throughout the year, the “in com- your bank’s loan officer. He can only advise after 
mission” season is defined as May Ist, noon, until Novem- you give him details of the investment required. 


ber Ist, noon. You are covered in coastal waters and inland Be sure you also total motor and required accessories. 
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use but—the chattel mortgage agreement drawn up with 
the bank provides that you’re not to move out of the state 
where the boat is normally berthed without permission. It’s 
a criminal offense to sell your boat or otherwise abrogate 
that contract. 

A bank won’t want to appear on your ownership papers. 
In other words, you'll be submitted to no embarrassment 
by “cracks” from other skippers about your co-owner. No 
one need know that you’ve financed the boat any more 
than they know about your television set or car. The bank 
will appear in the insurance transaction, however. They will 
insist On marine insurance—both for your protection and 
theirs—and any claim made subsequently will be brought 
to their attention. Any draft from an insurance company 
will be made out in two names—yours and the bank’s—and 
it won’t be paid until the proper dual endorsement is made. 
Though banks will generally give you permission to make 
an extended cruise outside your home waters, they want to 
make sure any injuries to a boat are reported to them. 

A down payment coordinated with bank financing might 
be anywhere from one-quarter to one-half the total cost of 
your rig, but some boat-conscious Florida institutions have 


been known to drop as low as 10 percent. It depends on the 
age and condition of the gear you desire plus other credit 
considerations, including your income, job, and reputation. 
Certainly, if you’re a tycoon with a $50,000 a year income, 
buying an ocean schooner, you'll get more consideration 
than a white-collar worker in the low tax bracket trying to 
buy the same boat. If you earn $5,000 a year, anticipate 
buying a skiff and kicker, and tell a banker you can repay 
$50 to $75 a month, you'll walk out of the dealer’s office 
shortly thereafter with your family Christmas gift sched- 
uled for delivery. If the loan you require isn’t too large, it’s 
entirely possible that the bank may prefer to grant you a 
personal loan—on your signature and without a chattel 
mortgage—letting you purchase your boat or gear without 
any down payment whatever. It all depends on the cir- 
cumstances. 

Though some dealers carry their own finance paper, most 
of them go through a neighborhood bank. Obviously, it’ll 
cost you less to work directly through the bank than going 
to a third party. If you do finance through a dealer, read 
your contract closely to make sure of the interest rates, 
time of repayment, and any other obligations you might 
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A boat show can be the happy hunting ground for this year’s Christmas and next summer’s vacation. Many localities 
now offer pre-season fall boat exhibits—a wise time to beat the rush in planning and buying for next year’s boating. 
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You will wagt to know a good deal about the boat you will be paying installments on. Choose from a reputable dealer, make 





sure it is large enough so your family will not outgrow it promptly; if it has been used, invest in the advice of a marine surveyor. 


have assumed. It is possible that you will find a clause stat- 
ing that the boat’s title doesn’t pass into your hands until 
the full amount of the loan has been paid. Strictly as a 
personal opinion, I'd suggest bringing your nautical prob- 
lems to a man who’s a boat specialist and your financing 
problems to a banker. 

Since credit managers of half a dozen top ranking insti- 
tutions interviewed by PoPpULAR BOATING have stated that 
“boat purchase loans are safe credit risks on our books,” it’s 
unlikely that you'll experience difficulty in arranging -the 
paperwork. “Bozt owners often come in and arrange a 
trade for a larger craft but they don’t backslide into land- 


lubbers once they’ve gone afloat,” stated one banker. At, 


Bahia Mar Yacht Basin in Fort Lauderdale, broker Hugh 
Furman, interviewed on the deck of his schooner, Zingara, 
stated that “the larger proportion of sales I’ve seen going 
through the Rodi Boat Company for the last few years in- 
volve some form of finance paper. I don’t believe we’d have 
a profitable operation if we didn’t count on close ties and 
banking help.” 

On any considerable loan, involving payments over an 
extended period, it’s worth while to consider life, accident, 
and health insurance. The cost is small with relation to the 
protection involved. In the case of an accident or sickness, 
payments will be met despite your loss of income during 
that period, and complete protection is guaranteed when a 
fatality occurs. If you intend a considerable investment, be 
sure you receive expert advice on these questions. 

You can go to a department store, large chain, or mail 
order house and easily finance a small boat or motor 
through any of the familiar credit plans. You can visit a 
local dealer, choose a rig, and then finance directly through 
the dealer’s office or go to the bank yourself. In the latter 
case, have a good idea of what you want and what you 
expect to pay. If you’re buying a 26-foot inboard, come in 
with the price of the boat reasonably outfitted, not just as 
a skeleton. The banker will know that you must have fire 
extinguishers, anchors, docking lines, life preservers, and a 
host of other “extras” before actually putting to sea. He 
wants to make sure you know exactly what you're getting 
into and can estimate the overall upkeep. If you announce 
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that your dream boat will cost $6,000 and you’re prepared 
to plunk down $2,000 in cash, requiring a $4,000 loan over 
a period from 24 to 36 months, repaying from $200 to 
$300 a month, well—you just bought a boat. The banker 
will point out that your payments will probably average 
under $200, and promptly start doing the paperwork. If 
you come into a banker’s office in some sort of rosy daze, 
talking about the “sting of the wind and rain in your face” 
but without the foggiest notion of the business end of things, 
you may not get financing help. 

Boats are big business today. There is a tremendous 
choice and quantity of gear on the market with a few “su- 
persalesmen” around willing to unload inventory without 
regard for a purchaser’s needs. Though cars are “necessi- 
ties” from a finance standpoint, boats are still “luxuries.” 
The banker doesn’t want to repossess your craft or ever 
see it. He simply wants to assure himself that you’re getting 
fair value on a boat that won’t drive you into debtor’s 
prison because of a staggering upkeep. He wants a chattel 
mortgage in case anything unexpected comes along, but 
mostly he just wants to transact a piece of business that will 
make a reasonable profit for the bank. If you make your 
installment payments regularly and are happy with your 
boat, it means that you'll be back the following season for 
a bigger boat, a higher horsepower engine, or perhaps a 
ship-to-shore phone so you can head offshore with confi- 
dence. Whatever your desires, you’re liable to become a 
satisfied customer who transacts his business through that 
bank. 

Don’t be afraid of boat financing for it’s certain to in- 
crease radically within the next few years. As competition 
gets stiffer among dealers, you can expect installment buy- 
ing plans, tiny down payments, easy credit terms—the exact 
situation you see when the automotive people are faced 
with surplus cars. Conditions will change according to the 
retail market. Regardless, your local banker will always be 
willing to discuss and grant a credit loan so that you can 
buy a boat for Christmas or any other occasion. That's 
what he’s there for—to finance his customers, and make 
yours a boating family by December 25th. 

—CHARLES R. MEYER 








TRIPLE TONE HORNS, above, 
are the latest in the Sparton ma- 
rine horn line. The “Silver Echo 
Trio” is supplied for triple-tone, 
single or double mounting to 
achieve any variation of tonal 
quality desired. Available in six, 
12 or 32 volt models, these horns 
meet all U.S.C.G. class require- 
ments. Constructed of solid brass 
and chrome plated for maximum 
resistance to salt water corro- 
sion. Triple tone horns are 
available through marine deal- 
ers or direct from the factory. 
Sparton Automotive Division, 
Sparton Corporation, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


ALUMINUM TRANSOM PLATE, 
right, is the newest product of 
Youngstown Mfg., Inc. This at- 
tractive plate is made of ex- 
truded aluminum, heat-treated to 
give it hardness and strength, 
and polished and anodized to 
give it a permanent, noncorro- 
sive finish. The plate is fastened 
to the transom of the boat with 
five screws and has a rib under 
the top to which the clamps of 
the outboard motor are tight- 
ened. The rib keeps the motor in 
place. For information and 
prices, write to Youngstown 
Manufacturing, Inc., 66-76 South 
Prospect Street, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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MEN’S BOAT SHOES, right. Is 
your husband one of the “Big 
Men” who can’t find a real boat- 
ing shoe to wear? If so, here’s 
a gift item that is bound to be 
well accepted. To help the “Big 
Man” be safe at sea, Tall-Men’s 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, spe- 
cialists in shoes, clothing and 
sporting accessories for big men, 
have now added to their line the 
Tall-Men’s Boatshu. In sizes 10 
to 16, the Tall-Men’s Boatshu is 
made of sturdy duck uppers, and 
has a safety grip sole that won’t 
pick up dirt. For further infor- 
mation, write to Tal!l-Men’s, P.O. 
Box 303, Brockton, Mass. 


INSULATED LONG JOHNS. 
Left, ideal gift for the frostbite 
dinghy or iceboating enthusiast. 
This toe-to-chin undergarment 
with matching socks is 100 per 
cent prime northern goose down, 
insulated with an exterior of 
quilted nylon. Non-binding and 
action free, the garments are 
completely washable, and wash- 
ing is said to increase fluffiness 
and insulation qualities. Uppers 
and lowers are priced at $18.95 
each, postpaid, and the socks at 
$3.95 a pair, postpaid. For in- 
formation, catalog, write Alaska 
Sleeping Bag Company, 723 N.W. 
18th Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon. 





ELECTRIC EYE CAMERA, left, 
uses solar energy to automatical- 
ly set lens aperture through full 
range of stops from f/1.9 to f/16 
to compensate for light condi- 
tions. An 8 mm. movie camera, 
this is a gift for the yachtsman 
who wants to keep a permanent 
record of races or other events. 
No batteries, motors or springs 
are used for exposure setting; a 
photoelectric cell transmits cur- 
rent to mechanism controlling 
lens iris. Both wide angle and 
telephoto lens attachments are 
available for this Bell & Howell 
camera. Priced $169.95. 


DRINK HOLDER, above, re- 
duces one of the great hazards 
of boating—spilled drinks. The 
handsome, patented, non-spilling 
“Even Keel” drink holder made 
by McDonald Products Corp. will 
help pay for itself in clothes and 
cushions, etc. that won’t need 
cleaning because a bottle or 
glass went awry. Mounted on a 
shot-filled bean bag that enables 
instant leveling of the drink 
even on inclined surfaces, the 
brilliant yellow, green or red 
polyethylene retainer will hold 
glasses, bottles or cups in an up- 
right position. Drink Holder is 
available at gift stores every- 
where. 
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Here’s a selection of gift items, both decorative 


and practical, suitable for the boatman and/or his boat 
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YACHT NAME LETTERS, 
above, are for yachts and cruis- 
ers Over 21 feet in length. These 
permanent letters of %-inch 
bronze are individually cast in 
script style, and are fastened 
individually to the _ transom. 
Capital letters are 10 inches high, 
lower case letters are 5% to 6 
inches high. They are offered 
in bronze polished and lacquered 
finish, or _ brilliantly chrome 
plated. Capitals, numerals or 
Roman numerals are $9.00 each; 
lower case letters are $6.00 each. 
Boat Names Company, 426 West 
6th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 





PENNANT MAST, right, is de- 
signed for use with combination 
light shown in photograph. This 
streamlined mast is raked with 
a forward pitch to add to the 
raciness of a boat’s lines. It’s a 
deluxe accessory of African ma- 
hogany, finely polished to a high 
finish with the use of durable 
spar varnish. It has the grace 
and beauty of wood, but won’t 
become weatherbeaten before 
your eyes as it is manufactured 
to hold its lustre. The mast 
sells for $3.95; the light for $7.95. 
For further information, write 
to Aluminum Marine Hardware 
Co., Inc., Auburn, New York. 
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SWIVEL-SEAT SHELL BOX, 
right, swings into any position 
wanted instantly for a_ better 
shot. It’s compact, and the new 
rounded design fits a boat com- 
fortably. It is easy to carry, and 
is built to duck hunters’ specifi- 
cations. It holds six to eight 
boxes of shells. The box is made 
of heavy gauge steel, with all 
joints seam-welded to make it 
positively water tight and rust 
proof. Heavy leather handle for 
easy carrying lies flat when used 
as a seat. Price of the shell box 
is $9.98. Scott-Mitchell House, 
Inc., Dept. SS-37, 611 Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. 





WATER SKI HARNESS. A ski 
harness, left, which permits 
three or more people to water 
ski at the same time from the 
same boat, vet allows complete 
protection for the outboard mo- 
tor, is a new product of Berkley 
and Company. Indicated as the 
first product of its kind on the 
market, the Ski-Harness enables 
one skier to be centered behind 
the motor for easier boat and 
skier maneuverability. The unit 
retails for about $7.95 at sport- 
ing goods stores everywhere. 
Berkley and Company, 1808 
Jackson Avenue, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 











STREAMLINED BOW LIGHT, 
left, by Sea Dart, Inc., features 
the “long, low look.” The new 
light is distinguished by a 
unique tail fin that accentuates 
its length, and gives it a feeling 
of forward motion. The forward 
light baffle has also been stream- 
lined to gain a look of speed in 
keeping with the general appear- 
ance of the light. This light has 
red and green plastic fresnel 
lenses, and carries a double con- 
tact socket which is easily re- 
moved to change bulbs. The light 
fits both six and 12-volt systems. 
Sea Dart, Inc., 3625 N. Missis- 
sippi Ave., Portland, Ore. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR STABI- 
LIZER, above, is said to give in- 
creased power and speed to mo- 
tors of 25 or more horsepower, 
and greater power to those of 
lesser horsepower. The stabilizer 
increases planing and stops cavi- 
tation with resultant fuel econ- 
omy, according to the manufac- 
turer. It is claimed to eliminate 
pounding, affords greater safety 
of operation, and enables boat 
operation in shallower water 
than otherwise possible. For 
literature write Jagiel Research 
& Development Co., 3103 Algon- 
quin Parkway, Toledo 6, Ohio. 








(continued on page 81) 
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Quicksilver, a 42-foot, 
double-ender sloop, moves 
along smartly in a cruise 

on the Choptank river. 

Her lead centerboard bed 
logs eliminate electrolysis, 
worms and keelbolt trouble, 
at the same time adding 
structural strength. 


HEN the early-May christening date for Hull #44 
Wiican arrived, the shops and precariously sagging 

docks of Ralph Wiley’s (Oxford, Md.) Boatyard 
swayed with over 100 sailing clansmen who had arrived 
to celebrate the wet, happy occasion and take a good look 
at the shrewd, grey fox’s first new boat for his own use in 
over 12 years. In addition to enjoying benediction by a 
white robed churchman and a bow-smashing ritual employ- 
ing bottles of mercury and champagne, canny guests had 
come to preview a rousing controversy authored by the 
homespun Wiley, past master at setting stiff yachting prece- 
dents on ear. 

The question to be decided: whether in assigning Wiley’s 
new Quicksilver a racing handicap, the powerful Cruising 
Club of America measuring committee would consider her 
cast-lead centerboard bed logs penalizable ballast or not. 
Owlish, and happily fussing around his canoe-shaped crea- 
tion, Ralph Wiley wasn’t killing the suspense. 

“Oh, I think maybe Quicksilver’s rating is open to a little 
discussion,” he said, rocking back on his heels for a better 
look at her clean lines. “What I’m interested in now, though, 
is getting her in the water and seeing if she'll float. 

Guests neither doubted that she would float (she did 
—like a daisy) nor that her lead casting would become 
something of a savory issue (it has). Less doubtful was the 
fact that by presenting rule-writing experts with a test case 
on ballast definition, “Uncle Ralph” had fenced them into 





Ralph Wiley’s use of cast-lead 
centerboard bed logs gave the 
racing rule makers a hot test 
case on ballast definition — 
Would the lead be penalized as 
ballast or count as a structur- 
al element? The answer was 


bound to embarrass someone 
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By MENDAL W. JOHNSON 


a corner from which escape must be embarrasing to one 
party or the other. With Wiley playing a diplomatic hand, 
sailors could only guess whose face would eventually be 
red. 

Hardly anyone present was without passing knowledge 
of the C.C.A. rule which provides, among other things, 
that beyond a certain point a yacht’s time allowance will 
be taxed in proportion to her use of ballast (lead, iron, 
cement, etc., carried to make a boat stand straighter, sail 
faster in a breeze). While most were in favor of curbing 
excessive uses of ballast which provoked design of un- 
wholesome, sail-lugging craft, still, as owners of boats built 
when this was a fad, some felt they were being penalized 
right out of competition. 

What really hurt, however, (and may have stimulated 
ideas that went into Quicksilver) was that instead of ac- 
tually taxing all ballast, the rule penalized only the word. 
By designing fabulously expensive and heavy webs of steel 
or bronze and calling them centerboard wells or mast steps, 
you could get the benefits of added ballast without incur- 
ring a frown from rulemen—if you had the money. 

Because they did not (many of them), skippers present 
at the Quicksilver debut welcomed her afloat with great 
interest. Depending upon how you interpreted ballast, 
Ralph Wiley claimed to have found a possible way of tak- 
ing advantage of the rule’s looseness so cheaply and practi- 
cally it made burlesque of earlier efforts. 
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In his Oxford, Maryland workroom 
Ralph Wiley leans on his drawing table 
as he designs the lines of his latest 
unique sea-going creation. 
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Showing friends aboard the 42’ sloop or mingling with 
them on his dockside lawn, Wiley was not without ap- 
preciation of the humor in the situation. 

“The heart of a boat like Quicksilver is the centerboard 
well,” he said, glass in hand, “and that’s where you usually 
get your troubles. Worms get at the wood unless you cast 
a bronze well, and even they are unreliable—apt to be 
eaten by electrolysis. Besides, they cost too much. 

“That’s what made me think of lead. You have to buy 
it for ballast anyhow, so why not cast it right in the keel 
with a slot for your centerboard to go through?” 

Ralph answered the question by doing just that with 
Quicksilver. Her lead extends from inside the bilge down 
through the shallow keel serving both as bed logs and bal- 
last, with consequent elimination of electrolysis, worms and 
keelbolt trouble. Moreover, by his definition, it is not tech- 
nically ballast—merely the engineering solution to prob- 
lems of deterioration, strength and expense (it costs $400 
less than wood construction alone). 

Such, then was the C.C.A.’s dilemma: where other cen- 
terboard weldments were called structural while serving 
in part as ballast, Wiley’s casting was ballast serving in 
part as a structure. If the rule penalized Quicksilver, what 
would it do about similar ideas in new boats? If it did 
not penalize Quicksilver, what would it do about the inside 
ballast penalty on older boats? If it effected arbitrary com- 
promise—well, said Wiley, that was the point. 

“When you start building to a rule that says if you call 
metal one thing it is penalizable and that if you call it an- 
other it is not, the situation is bad,” Wiley explained to 
partying boatmen. “Seems to me the rule ought to work 
the same for everybody unless there are some ‘money 
changers in the temple’.” 

Unawed by such logic, the C.C.A. handed down a stiff 
rating for Quicksilver less than a month after her launch- 
ing. Though dis:ppointed, Ralph indicated there might be 
a good Round #2 renewal of the debate. 

“Some people in the Cruising Club who know about 
Quicksilver have told me to stick to my guns,” he says. 
“Until they do something to the rule, it’s still debatable.” 

Although the matter is not yet a dead issue, Ralph has 
some profits—win, lose or draw. Among them: an offer 
to buy Quicksilver; a centerboard construction that can be 
admirably used in the many non-racing motor sailers he 
builds; and increased stature among America’s top boat- 
builders and designers. In fact, it is just this ability to turn 
troubles to good use that has marked his career in the 
tough yachting business since the launching of his first 
boat—a swordfisherman built in 1928. 

“Back in those years,” Ralph remembers the road to 
Quicksilver, “I was a fairly good man in a medium sized 
corporation. I’d been there 12 or 15 years- and kept my 
nose clean—I’d been a good boy, y’see—until I was pretty 
well set. 

“Then this corporation got a new president who installed 
an all new regime, and the first thing you know I was out 
of a job. When Mrs. Wiley (she calls him the ‘boss man’) 
asked what I was going to do, I said I kind of thought I 
might like to go in the boat business. I'd been around boats 
all my life and I'd been saving up my pennies to do some- 
thing along the line and this looked as good a time as any.” 
Wiley’s favorite parallel to this is to tell the story of the 
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penniless boy caught peeking under the tent by a circus 
detective. The detective kicked him so hard that the boy 
landed inside the tent and managed to hide in the crowded 
grandstand before they could throw him out. When friends 
wondered how he made it without money for a ticket, the 
boy answered loftily, “I was as’ed in.” 

Invited into the boating industry or not, Wiley showed 
he had the acumen for going it as an independent small 
businessman. 

“Mrs. Wiley asked me how you got going in the boat 
business,” Ralph says, “and I said I guessed the first thing 
to do was sell somebody on the idea of building a boat. 
That takes money, and since my father—he was an Episco- 
pal clergyman—had taught me that if you needed money 
you should go find the people that had it, I went down to 
Wall Street in New York City to sell somebody a boat.” 

A friend sent him to a friend who sent him to a friend 
who wanted to build—maybe. Along the way Ralph eluded 
executive’s secretaries, burst into offices by back stairs, 
and walked half the financial district talking boats, boats, 
boats, like a brimstone revivalist. 

“The fella who was really a prospect turned out to be 
a great, large man who was interested in swordfishing,” 
Ralph says. “When I told him I'd like to build a boat for 
him, he started grumbling about a lot of ‘damn fool naval 
architects’ who wouldn’t give him what he wanted.” 

Ralph let him grumble on. After awhile it seemed clear 
the most revolutionary thing the prospect wanted was a 
twin engine fishing boat with a rudder behind each pro- 
pellor for maneuverability (unheard of in those days). 
That seemed reasonable to Wiley. 

“Right way I saw that this was a man who wouldn't 
be interested in a set of drawings even if I made one,” 
Ralph says. “Instead I bought some wood on my way home 
and made a model complete with twin rudders. 

“When I showed it to him, he looked it all over and 
asked me to leave it with him a few days. Well sir, right 
away a lot of his friends came to the office and asked about 
the model on his mantel. 

“First it was ‘a boat some damn fool naval architect is 
trying to sell me’, and then ‘a boat I’m thinking of build- 
ing’,” Ralph remembers. “About the time people began 
asking him how his new boat was coming along, I went 
back.” 

The prospect called in a friend who agreed to split costs 
on building the real thing if they could make the money 
on the stock market. Summoning in a clerk, the two bought 
a spread of stock, put it in a portfolio and told Ralph to go 
home and watch the market reports. When he saw that they 
had enough profit margin he was to come back with a 
contract. 

“The first thing the market did was take a dip,” Wiley 
remembers. “That boat sank until all you could see was 
the top of her mast. Then the market started up again, 
and one morning, sure enough, they had enough to build.” 

Wiley got his contract signed and set out for the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland to find a builder. He located his man 
in Oxford and, before the next swordfishing season, de- 
livered the finished boat. Unfortunately, however, the canny 
boatbuilder and not Wiley made the profit. 

That might have been the end of that, but on the first 
day of the new season, Ralph’s customer broke the Atlan- 











Hull of the Quicksilver is a combination 
of V and round section for more speed 
under power or sail than conventional 
motor-sailer designs. Decking is laid 
sideways instead of along length of the 
hull, eliminating deck carlins as well as 
saving weight and adding headroom below. 
Finished deck is leakproof. 











View forward from center of cabin, left, shows center- 
board housing, bunk arrangement. An hour’s power 
from the main engine chills Wiley’s refrigerator, 
right, for 24 hours. This unit also makes ice cubes. 





tic Coast swordfishing record working from the new boat. 
Thanks to this stroke of luck, there were pictures and 
praises of the boat in the New York rotogravure sections, 
and before the month was out Ralph had a fistful of queries 
and orders for newer and fancier boats. 

“I thought the moon was made of green cheese,” he 
says. “I drew up a bunch of plans and drove up to New 
York in my Model A Ford to get rich, but I got there the 
afternoon of the day the stock market broke. People were 
jumping out of windows, and everything was going to 
pieces including my boat business.” 

Returning to Oxford, Wiley rode out the depression with 
his own small boatyard (his first venture taught him to 
stay out of the middleman position) where he built a few 
little bugeyes and did some repairs. Although his total 
capital got down to about $400 at one point, he remained 
faithful to his desire to stay in the boating business. 

“It’s a good thing that happened to us right in the be- 
ginning,” he says. “After the lesson it taught us, we pulled 
in our horns and did business on a sounder basis.” 

Boatyard operation wasn’t all headaches and struggles, 
however, and even in the early 1930's when the general 
economy was lurching back to its fee, Wiley found time 
to sail the New York Yacht Club cruise with friends. It 
was this excursion from business that actually opened the 
way for one of Wiley’s biggest splashes in sailing—the 
Mockingbird era. 

“I was on a fine schooner with all the best sails and gear 
you could want,” he says, “and we were doing pretty well 
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Two-burner primus stove, right, in a galley that’s 
roomy for the size of the boat, is mounted above a 
Gypsy stove used to heat the cabin. Food storage 

lockers are between stove and the sink. 


Roomy engine compartment, below left, allows access to 
power plant for all service operations. Table, below 
right, is between two bench-type seats to form a 

dining area. Forward seat is above the water tank. 





in general. Then one day when we were reaching past 
Robinson’s Hole toward Martha’s Vineyard with all our 
light sails set, we noticed a little Tancook fishing schooner 
come out the ‘hole under working canvas’.” 

The Tancook was sailed by a man in a derby hat, and 
besides smoking a corncob pipe, the weightiest effort he 
made toward fine sailing was to put his jib out on a pole. 
Nonetheless he breezed through the N.Y.Y.C. fleet, derby 
hat and all, and was anchored in Vineyard Haven with 
sails furled before the boat Ralph was on even got there. 

“We had a young Harvard student on board as sort of a 
paid hand,” Ralph says, “and as soon as we were secure 
at anchor, he wanted to row over and look at that working 
schooner. Well sir, he must have liked what he saw, because 
that fall after I'd gotten home from the cruise and settled 
down to business again, I got this wire from him. It said, 
‘l bought that schooner and am bringing it to your yard’.” 

During the next year or so that the now ex-student 
worked in Washington, D. C., and cruised out of Oxford, 
Wiley studied the Tancook. As he had not been above 
learning from his customer about twin rudders, so he wasn’t 
above taking lessons in design from a fishing schooner. 

Those lessons, refined by his own experience, resulted in 
Mockingbird, an able sailer and still one of the most inter- 
esting character boats afloat. Double-ended with Clipper 
bow, outboard rudder, raised deck and modern cutter rig, 
she was so fast and distinctive that she “took over” her 
designer and became his trademark. 

In all, five boats of the general type were built, and in 
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one of the last, his own Class C Fox, Ralph tied knots in 
the Chesapeake racing clan. Class champion and/or con- 
sistent contender, Fox cemented Ralph’s reputation so thor- 
oughly that even after her sale, rival skippers delighted in 
telling Wiley Fox stories. 

By far the best is told by Arnie Gay, who as boatyard 
owner, skipper of his own distinctive Delilah, and resi- 
dent of the Western Shore’s Annapolis, was (and is) the 
nearest thing to Wiley’s nemesis as you could find in racing. 

It was a season when the Class C crown seemed certain 
to go to Fox or Delilah again, and every race was a struggle. 
After an exhausting summer of this, Wiley announced in the 
yacht club one night that he was tired of sailing when there 
wasn’t any wind, and that if it didn’t blow tomorrow, he 
was going back to Oxford without racing. 

Because airs were light again in the morning, it seemed 
Fox would not race. As the course for the day took him 
towards home, however, Ralph crossed the starting line en 
route and drifted along with the fleet. While Delilah kept 
an eye on the Fox, she took no exceptional pains to cover 
him, and at one point with the boats in hailing distance, 
Wiley reiterated, “If we don’t get a little wind at the next 
mark we're going home.” 

At the next mark, however, an afternoon breeze struck 
in, and because she had not stayed in the same water with 
Fox, Delilah found herself looking at her rival’s transom 
romping not towards home, but toward the finish! Skipper 
Gay, torn between a snarl and a chuckle, gave in to the 
(continued on page 89) 
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Lay-up 


for the 
Winter 


Work done on hull, spars 



















OUTBOARDS used in salt water 
during season should be run in clean fresh 
water to wash salt from cooling system. 


sails and engine now will 
pay off in better protection 


against foul weather, and . 


cut fitting-out time 





BOAT COVERS protect interior of craft, but 
when improperly used, as above, they can do more 
harm than good. Water collects in puddle, 
drips through into hull. No provision has been 
made here for ventilation under the cover. 


when Spring comes around 
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FRAMEWORK under cover has been set up so that water will drain off on sides, heavy snow 
will not collect on cover. Tarp is open at bow and stern, allowing air circulation in hull. 
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By H. A. CALAHAN 


NCE a boat is properly cradled in the yard, as discussed 

in the November PoPuULAR BOATING, it’s time to at- 
tend to the myriad of details needed to insure the best 
possible conditions for the craft in storage, and to mini- 
mize the work needed to bring the boat into sailing trim 
when fitting out in the spring. Storage of spars, protection 
of exposed hull surfaces, engine maintenance, and fitting 
a cover for protection against winter cold and storms must 
be done. 

Storage of spars requires the same care and attention as 
the storage of a hull; but a spar is even more apt to warp 
and twist if improperly stored. They are generally placed on 
racks with a roof or other shelter to keep off the snow. 
A straight mast should rest on the sail track or cove, as this 
side of the mast is built straight, while the other sides are 
usually curved. Check to see if your mast is supported 
evenly throughout its length. If any part of the rack is low, 
drive small shims between the rack and the spar to gain 
even support. Uneven support may result in a bent, or 
warped, spar and it may even cause checks and cracks. 

Curved spars should have special racks built for them. 
They should not be stored resting on their sides as is so 
often the practice. The spreaders on all spars are usually 
unhinged from the mast and tied up along with the rigging, 
but the outer clevises should always be freed from the 
shrouds. Stainless steel rigging may be stored in an open 
shed without further attention, but any other steel wire 
should be protected from the weather. A coating of tung 
oil is the normal practice; but tung oil must be cut off 
in the spring to avoid soiling the sails. My favorite treat- 
ment is a coat of Brushing 3-Ton. 

So much for maintaining the shape of hull and spars. 
Now for the treatment of the hull to prevent deterioration 
in the winter. First, the bottom must be washed off. This 
is easily done with long-handled stiff brooms as soon as the 
boat comes out of the water. Every hour’s delay makes 
the job tougher. The grass and scum are easy to remove. 
The barnacles are harder. Barnacles may break free of the 
hull in the cleaning, and that is fine. But more often, the 
body of the barnacle breaks off, leaving its bottom shell. 
Get after these shells immediately with a paint scraper. If 
they are left on, they will soften the wood. Don’t wait ‘til 
spring to get them off. They can destroy a boat completely 
over the winter. 

With the bottom clean, the next step is to protect the 
underbody. Ordinary anti-fouling paint protects the under- 
body under water, but not in the air. Some of the new 
vinyl anti-fouling paints are claimed to protect the hull 
when the boat is out of the water. If you use them, put on 
a coat now. If you don’t use them, put on a coat of linseed 
oil. The linseed oil is worm food and must be sanded off in 
the spring. Sanding is easier if you mix a quart of varnish 
into a gallon of linseed oil. The cheapest grade of varnish 
is sufficient for this purpose and really better, because it 
comes off more easily. 

One thing is certain. Unless your varnish is new—less 
than three or four weeks old—a fresh coat should be ap- 
plied before the winter cover goes on. Old varnish, even 
in good condition, has been subjected to the assaults of sun- 
light and salt water, and before the long winter is over, it 
may craze and alligator quite suddenly and necessitate 
wooding down in the spring. This is a big job, not only to 
remove the old varnish and bleach and prepare the surface, 
but also to build up the many coats necessary for brilliance 
and longevity. One coat in the fall may render this big job 
unnecessary in the spring. I highly recommend my Chilled 
Varnish for this purpose, not only because it winters so well, 
(continued on page 90) 
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barnacles have been scraped, 


and touch up bad spots in paint, as above. 

REMOVE old paint cans and any containers 

of liquids that might freeze in winter, below. 
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Canvas—plus some stitches 
or fabric cement—can create 
a custom-fitted covering to 
keep the elements from 
damaging your craft during 


seasonal storms or winter storage 


By SANDRA PIRTLE 


J ANT low-cost, year-round protection for your boat? 

Try making your own cotton canvas boat cover. For 
about $7.50, about half the price you might pay for a 
similar cover at a sporting goods store, you can make your 
own tarp in a couple of hours. 

Boat tarps made of medium weight, water and mildew- 
repellent cotton duck provide reliable protection against 
rain, dust, and other weather hazards. Cotton canvas is 
of porous construction, permitting the free passage of air 
and preventing damaging heat and moisture from collect- 
ing inside the boat. 

On the highway, you can turn your boat into an extra 
“luggage compartment” for that always-plentiful vacation 
baggage. Simply stow those suitcases, boxes, tennis rackets, 
and other items in the boat and cover it with your tarp. 
The superfluous articles then will be on your boat trailer, 
instead of obstructing the driver's view. 

Your canvas cover can be made in several different ways. 


Make a bargain 
boat Gover 












To cover his 12-footer, the boatman above has stitched 
together two 4!/-yard lengths of canvas and outlined 

his boat on it with crayon, allowing an extra five inches 
all around for the overlap along the gunwales and transom. 


If there’s a sewing machine in the house, maybe your wife 
will volunteer to stitch the seams and the casing. An even 
quicker method is to join the pieces with one of the many 
fine fabric glues now on the market. These products will 
not become unstuck like ordinary glues, are not vulnerable 
to moisture and heat, and will withstand stress and pull 
with the strength of iron. Another easy method is to staple 
your seams with brass or copper staples. These are strong 
and will not rust. 

Here’s how to make the cover: 

Materials needed for a 12-foot boat: 

Nine yards 36” cotton duck canvas in a ten or 12 ounce 
weight. Two spools heavy cotton mercerized thread or 
one-half pint of fabric cement. Twenty yards of one-fourth 
inch cotton rope. 

STEP 1: Cut the piece of canvas into two four and one- 
half yard lengths. Machine-stitch the two pieces of fabric 
together lengthwise, right sides together. To reinforce 
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A good cover turns your trailer into a storage compartment 


for travel and camping luggage plus outboard motor and gear. 








Place a ridgepole down the center line of the boat, or 


The outside edge is first turned under '4 inch and then 
an additional one inch. This is pinned in position 
and stitched to form a casing for the draw cord. Canvas 


use arched cross-members that can be sprung into place to 
hold up the center of the cover. This will keep water 
from collecting in pools on the cover during rainy weather. 








loops are then fastened every three feet for tie-downs. 


seam, top-stitch one-fourth inch from seam on each side. 

STEP 2: Place the length of canvas just stitched over 
the boat. Cut a pattern corresponding to the shape of the 
boat, allowing about a five-inch overlap. (Note: Instead 
of following this procedure, you can take the measurements 
of your boat, then draw and cut a pattern corresponding to 
these measurements, adding an extra five inches all 
around.) 

STEP 3: Turn under outside edge of cover one-fourth 
inch. Turn under again, this time about one inch. Pin or 
baste down. Stitch. This will form the casing through 
which fastening cord will be pulled. 

STEP 4: Cut nine strips of canvas measuring 2”x8”. 
Fold each strip in the middle and stitch along open edges. 
Turn. Turn under the raw edges and top-stitch. Pin these 
pieces along the sides and ends of the cover so that they 
form loops. (Pin three loops about three feet apart on each 
side, a loop about six inches from each edge of the wide 
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end of the cover, and one loop at pointed end. Stitch into 
place above the cord casing. 

STEP 5: Run cotton rope through casing. Place a 
ridge pole in your boat. This will take up the slack in the 
canvas tarp. Place the cover on the boat and draw the cord 
so that the cover fits the contour of the boat. Tie 6’ lengths 
of rope to loops on one side of boat. When the boat is on 
a trailer, attach these cords to the trailer. When the cover 
is placed on a boat in dock, run the rope underneath the 
bottom of the boat and attach to loops on the other side. 

Making the tarp with fabric cement: 

Use the same materials and measurements given in the 
above directions. Following the directions given by the 
manufacturer, join center seams and make casing with 
fabric glue. Allow to dry. Stitch loops and attach to cover. 

Finished? There you have it—a durable cotton canvas 
boat tarp that will withstand seasons of hard wear and 
rough weather. — G 
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With a throaty roar the D utilities head from the pits toward the starting line of the 1957 Winnebago event. 


Boat, motor and driver, alike, take a tough work-out in the distance race— 
and the "Indianapolis" of them all is the 88-mile Winnebagoland 


By BLAKE GILPIN 


MAGINE yourself kneeling on a flimsy, rocking plat- 

form, holding a steering wheel in one hand and a spring- 
loaded throttle in the other. Have someone swat the 
platform under your shins with a baseball bat every few 
seconds, while someone else douses you with buckets of 
water. Keep this up for a couple of hours and you've got 
an idea of what it’s like to take part in a stock outboard 
marathon race. 

Marathon racing is tough; it’s rough on boats, motors 
and drivers. Distances range from 50 to more than 90 miles 
over water that may be whipped to a dangerous chop by 
high winds, complicated by the criss-crossing wakes of a 
couple of hundred racing boats. The course may run 
through rocky shoals, or through weed-infested shallows. 
Speeds range from 35 to 55 mph, depending on racing class, 
and the class winners may receive little more than glory. 

In one race last year, only 22 of 223 entries finished. Of 
the rest, some were victims of waves kicked up by wind 
gusts that reached 40 mph, waves that flipped the frail 
racing craft about like toys. Others suffered boat or motor 
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failure; and many were forced out by sheer fatigue from the 
unmerciful pounding. This year 221 entries started in the 
same race—to the pleased amazement of the sponsors— 
and 86 finished, which is about par for that course. And 
many of those who reached the checkered flag collapsed 
from exhaustion and had to be lifted bodily from their 
craft. That happens in every marathon. 

Why do drivers take part in these gruelling affairs? It’s 
certainly not with any hope of winning a fortune at the 
end of a run. Unlike the Indianapolis “500” or tne Ken- 
tucky Derby, to which the Winnebagoland, Wisc., mara- 
thon has been compared, there are no admission charges 
for the estimated 75,000 spectators who take up vantage 
points along the shore line, or in anchored small craft, to 
watch a part of the drama unfold. No pot of gold awaits 
the class winners at the finish line. 

If a driver is lucky and comes in among the first three 
or four in his class, he’ll receive a fairly sizable trophy, a 
bronze medallion (that’s given to every finisher), plus a 
share of about $6000 worth of merchandise prizes. 
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This loot is split among racers in five different classes, 
so that even the five first place class victors’ take home 
“pay” for the most vicious ordeal of the American Power 
Boat Association’s annual stock outboard racing calendar 
is certainly not incentive enough to compensate the racers 
for the beating they and their equipment are bound to take. 

Though the statement is frequently heard in the pits 
afterwards, “I guess I’m just too old for this kind of thing,” 
one of the best average speeds ever clocked for the then 
92-mile distance at Winnebagoland was 50.88 mph set by 
Fred Snyder, of Lancaster, Pa., in 1953. Snyder was 45 
years old at the time; now nearly 50, he’s still an annual 
participant in the event. At the other end of the age scale 
was 14-year-old Craig DeWald of Reading, Pa., who cap- 
tured the class AU title in 1954, and again in 1955 and 
1957 to become the only three-time victor. 

One of the most often advanced, and least valid, reasons 
for auto racing is that “today’s racers develop tomorrow’s 
family car mechanical improvements” (or words to that 
effect). The rear view mirror first appeared on a race car; 
tire manufacturers do use races to improve their products. 
Otherwise the gap between the Grand Prix or Indianapolis 
racer and the family hack is one that grows continually 
wider. 

In outboard racing, particularly the long-distance mara- 
thons, a different situation has developed. Boat and motor 
manufacturers are prohibited from taking part, but the 
lessons learned from these gruelling races have definitely 
improved the non-racing breed. 

Take what happened during the first Lake Winnebago 
area marathon in Wisconsin back in 1949. One hundred 
eleven stock outboard racers hit the starting line full bore 
and took off for about a 90-mile grind. Between the criss- 
crossing wakes kicked up by all these boats, water whipped 
into a dangerous chop by heavy winds, grass-grown shal- 
lows and a few other such hazards, weaknesses in boat 
construction began to show up in a hurry. Transoms 
cracked, plywood peeled, braces broke, decking seats and 
steering wheel braces tore out of place. One motor manu- 
facturer, after seeing the performance of his product in a 
marathon, switched from sand and die cast mounting brack- 
ets to far tougher, albeit more expensive, drop forgings. 

Over the years, boat manufacturer’s products have defi- 
nitely improved, and it’s certainly a true saying now that 
any boat that can stand the gaff of a marathon will, in 
pleasure boating counterpart, take any beating the casual 
boat owner can give it. 

On one race, the course passes through a shallow lake, 
through which the boats pass twice. Long tentacles of 
grass float near the surface, and it’s a rare competitor who 
isn’t forced to stop several times to disentangle a spaghetti- 
like glob of weeds from his lower unit. As sheared drive 
pins lead to lengthy delays, savvier drivers switched to steel 
pins, preferring to carry a spare propeller for emergency 
use, not wanting to lese valuable time on the course replac- 
ing soft shearable bronze or brass drive pins. Shear pin-less 
rubber shock absorber propellers were developed as a result 
of thinking arising from this very problem. However, the 
competition driver continues to use a steel drive pin—but 


only because shock absorber inserts would call for larger . 


configuration of hubs and resultant loss of speed. 

Ignition systems have been waterproofed and given in- 
creased output. Spark plugs, carburetion, bearing surfaces, 
pistons and other components have been studied and modi- 
fied in pleasure motor applications as a result of lessons 
learned on the race course. 

Yet the purpose of the marathon is not, and never was 
designed as a motor or boat proving ground. Some are 
newspaper promotions to increase reader interest in pleas- 
ure boating. For the racer, they are meant to be fun, and 
they are, although it’s difficult to see just where the fun 
comes in. 
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Pit areas are set up along the canals of the park that 
borders Lake Winnebago. Families become pit crews 
as they combine camping vacations with outboard racing. 





Bob Robbins, winner of the Mennen Grand National, 
receives congratulations from June Baier, witnessed by 
Bill Mennen, Jr., and Larry Healy of the Boston Globe. 





“Stock” means stock in sanctioned outboard races, 

and the winning motors received rigid inspection. 

Here a 30 cubic inch CU is given a c.c. test 

to check its compression chamber volume measurement. 





The Winnebagoland marathon classic, co-sponsored by 
the boat-conscious Milwaukee Sentinel, Fond du Lac Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and the Wisconsin Stock Utility Out- 
board Racing Association, is more than typical of this type 
of race. It’s one of the longest, and certainly one of the 
toughest. Let’s take a look at what happened there this 
year. 

Several days before the race, drivers began to arrive at 
race headquarters, located in Fond du Lac’s 145-acre Lake- 
side Park on the south shore of Lake Winnebago. Barbe- 
cue pits, picnic tables and benches are scattered about the 
well-groomed, shaded park grounds. Many of the drivers 
and their families pitch tents in the park area. Others stay 
at nearby motels. Since stock outboard racing is a family 
venture for many of the contestants, wives and children 
pitch in on pit crew work, while dad or son—or sometimes 
both—handle throttle assignments. 

For months before the starting gun sounded, preparations 
were being made for the driver’s safety. Though in nine 
years there had never been a serious injury to any driver, 
preparations for first aid must be made. First aid tents 
and ambulance facilities were established not only at the 
start and finish line, but also at a half dozen other strategic 
locations along the route. 

Check stations were set up where driver’s boat numbers 
were noted and the time of their passing recorded by trained 
observers. A squadron of more than 200 volunteer rescue 
boats were assigned positions along the course to rush to 
the aid of helpless drivers. A vast network of communica- 
tions had to be established, linking together boats, planes, 
first aid stations, fire-fighting stations, check points and 





Unlike closed course racing, the driver and rig must be able to hold up under a variety of water conditions for 
several hours of high-speed going. Seldom do all contestants finish a marathon, and a number of engine and 
boat improvements are the direct result of failures during these grueling events. Yet drivers come back for more. 
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officials’ stand. Heart of this facility was a radio and tele- 
phone center at Fond du Lac. Ship to shore radio, walkie- 
talkie units, ham radio equipment and telephones were 
all tied into this communications pattern. Operators of 
the equipment were given dress rehearsals days before the 
meet. Several helicopters and a fleét of Civil Air Patrol 
planes were assigned to spot for drivers in distress and direct 
waterborne rescue teams to their aid. In all, more than 750 
volunteer workers were involved behind the scenes, han- 
dling various roles of the safety program. 

The five classes of boats and motors entered in the event 
were scored separately. Each class had to conform to a 
carefully worked out set of rules laid down by the sanc- 
tioning body, the American Power Boat Association. This 
phase of the work calls for additional personnel. A chief 
Inspector and a staff of assistants were needed to tear down 
the winner’s engines to certify that they were in stock con- 
dition with no modifications. 

This year’s focus was stronger than ever on the big, fast 
DU’s. The Mennen Corporation earlier in the season had 
completed arrangements with the A.P.B.A. to sponsor the 
Grand National Championship race, held August 24th at 
Worcester, Mass., to determine an annual marathon king. 
At each of 16 selected A.P.B.A. endurance races through- 
out the country, the winning DU driver earned a starting 
spot in the National Championship field, and a chance at 
the winner’s prize: a trip for two to the Barbados and a 
share in the other merchandise prizes, trophies, and $1000 
in cash. Bob Robbins, from Massachusetts, was the lucky 
finalist at Lake Quinsigamond. 

At 9:55 a.m. on race day a cannon shot signalled five 
minutes before the start for the first three classes: the 40 
cubic inch DU’s, the 36 cubic inch class, and the 30 cubic 
inch CU’s. Within the next two minutes 133 motors roared 
into action with the sound of an angry hive of hornets. 

Twenty minutes after the three big classes set out, the 
five-minute gun sounded for the 20 cubic inch BU’s and 
the 15 cubic inch AU classes. Fifty-nine BU’s and 29 A’s 
bounded over the rough lake shore water. 

Only 26 of the DU starters completed the distance, with 
Bob Jacobson taking top spot for the second year in 
a row. Jacobson drove a Mercury-powered Speedliner 
with an average speed of 42.42 mph. 

Of the 25 starters in the 36 cubic inch class, 18 finished. 
Ron Rake, of Springfield, Ill., clocked an average speed of 
33.35 mph in his Evinrude-powered Speedliner to beat Art 
Seibold, of Oshkosh, Wisc., to the checkered flag by slightly 
under two minutes. Seibold also drove an Evinrude-Speed- 
liner. 

Victory in the CU class went to Franklin Gienger, of 
Euclid, Ohio, who covered the tortuous run at a 37.27 mph 
clip for a new course record in his class. He drove a home- 
made hull powered by a Mercury Mark 30H. 

In BU class, an 18-year-old student from Battle Creek, 
Mich., gained his first victory in four attempts. As a 14- 
year-old, Phil Van Syckle had scored a seventh in his class. 

First across the finish line in the 15-cubic inch AU class 
was Craig DeWald. Though he was passed once on the 
way up to the halfway mark as he stopped and made a 
transom height adjustment to his motor, he regained the 
lead within a few miles, finished with an average speed of 
31.6 mph, and became the first driver in Winnebagoland 
history to be a three-time winner. 


—BLAKE GILPIN 
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Swamping and capsizing are among the causes for 
failure to finish when a wind kicks up steep chop on 

a shallow lake. A winning hull must combine lightness, 
for speed, with extraordinary resilience and strength. 





* 


Outboard racing is for families, and the driver at 
the end of the run may have to be lifted out of his 
boat. Ages from 12 to 50 are frequently represented. 


Hull is designed for efficient operation with low power rig. 


Build a 13-Foot Skiff 


This economical, dependable, and easily-handled 


craft is designed for small horsepower outboards 


1 Jig and frames are ready to >? Use level to make sure frames Use a try square to set the 


set up. Use a square to locate are even on jig. All frames transom angle of 12 degrees 
each frame on the exact centerline. and transom must be in alignment. from vertical, measured from jig. 


a Yardstick is used to “imitate” Use C clamps to hold plywood Repeat process on other side. 
plywood surface when beveling iad in place on bottom. Crawl un- Cut and install bottom pieces, 
edges of frame to take the planking. der, mark chine line on plywood. and trim edges flush with a plane. 
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By BOB WHITTIER 


Associate, Society of Small Craft Designers 


ERE is a graceful yet sturdy utility skiff which will 
appeal to fishermen, family men, yachtsmen and livery 
operators who want something designed especially to take 
the many excellent outboard motors in the three to 72 
horsepower range. Despite the general trend towards larger 
motors, the fact remains that a lot of fun can be had with 
a dependable, economical easily-handled smaller rig. 

The lines of most production outboard boats today, as 
well as those depicted in a large percentage of plans, are 
planing hulls intended for use with large motors. The hull 
of this skiff has been designed to run efficiently at moderate 
speeds with a small motor. It has been tested with motors 
of up to 10 hp, under which power it will definitely plane, 
although the bow begins to ride high. From the stand- 
point of strength, this hull will handle anything, but as 
the lines and proportions have been chosen for small 
motors, anything you put on it over 72 hp will be strictly 
on your own initiative. We suggest that if you want to use 
a more powerful motor, choose some other design that’s 
meant for it. 

Details of this design have been thoroughly worked 
out in the process of building six hulls to the same lines. 


The “boxy” look characteristic of many simplified designs 
has been avoided, yet if you follow plans and instructions 
carefully, it should go together without any real difficulty. 
“A carpenter thinks straight lines and square; a boatbuilder 
thinks curved and beveled.” 

The slight amount of vee in the bottom puts the keel 
a bit deeper in the water to resist drifting, adds to direc- 
tional stability while running fast and light with five and 
7% hp motors, and causes dirt and spray to collect along 
the inner keel and run back to the stern for easy cleaning 
and bailing. The small forward deck shelters lunch boxes 
and spare clothing, adds to appearance, and greatly in- 
creases the hull’s rigidity; this boat is not “rubbery” as is 
true of many plywood craft. 

The bottom is of half-inch five-ply Douglas Fir plywood 
of Boat Hull or Exterior type, the former being prefer- 
able when available. This thickness is considerably heavier 
than is normally used in boats of this size, and assures 
that this is one skiff which will stand rough usage with- 
out coming apart. The bottom is so rigid that no floor- 
boards are needed. 


(continued on page 64) 





With frames in position on jig, Install the inner keel; plane Install chines strips to transom; 
4 check every frame carefully; 5S or disc-sand faces of transom work = forward. Leave extra 
correct the cause for any inaccuracies. knee to fit both the keel and transom. length at stem; trim carefully to fit. 


id 3 





10... 14-foot plywood panel 11 Reinstall side panel; mark and 1] After outer keel is installed, 


in place on side; position it 
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drill for screws. Check fit, 


and mark cutting line along chine. then install with glue and screws. 





boat can be turned rightside 
up. Then gently lift jig free of boat. 
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(continued from page 61) 

Sides may be planked with quarter-inch three-ply if 
that is all you can get, but 3:6” material when available 
will make a better boat due to its added stiffness and 
strength. 

Obtaining boatbuilding woods is often a stumbling block 
for the novice, particularly when he lives in an area re- 
mote from concentrated boating activity. Thus a choice 
of frame materials is offered. Philippine Mahogany is often 
available in inch-thick rough sawn boards, through local 
lumber yards on order from city wholesalers. It’s a good 
all-purpose boatbuilding wood, and not prohibitively ex- 
pensive in the small quantities needed. White oak may be 
used, although it is heavy, much stronger than needed, 
and its hardness makes the driving of screws a tedious 
job. If you choose either of these woods, have them planed 
down to %” thickness. 

As a happy alternative, you can get in almost any 
lumber yard a material called Douglas Fir porch floor- 
ing. A good grade of this wood will be straight, smooth, 
free of knots and quite inexpensive. 

Straight lines of the frames obviate the need for a 
“Table of Offsets,” which may only confuse the amateur 
and force him to make a full-scale drawing of the entire 
boat with attendant inconvenience and chance of error. 
The plans give the dimensions of the four frames, the 
transom, the transom knee, and the stem. Get some heavy 
brown wrapping paper and make enlarged drawings of 
these members, using the dimensions given. Your draw- 
ings should show both right and left sides of the frames 
and transom instead of just half as on the plans, so that 
your assembly work will be accurate and symmetrical. 

Transfer the outlines on your frame drawings to the 
wood and cut out the parts on a bandsaw. Saw the various 
notches about 4s” undersize to allow for later accurate 
beveling and fitting. Smooth up the various parts with a 
plane and sandpaper and lay them over the drawings. 
Block them in place and hold them down firmly while 
drilling holes for the 4” x 2” hot-dipped galvanized car- 
riage bolts. Apply Weldwood or Elmer’s glue to mating 
surfaces, drive the bolts in and snug their nuts up mod- 
erately . . . use washers under all nuts. Place each frame 
over its drawing as you do this and make certain of 
alignment while drawing nuts up tight. When the glue has 
set you will have very neat, strong frames. Scribe heavy 
pencil lines on all frames to indicate their centerlines, the 
jig lines and seat rail marks, to facilitate alignment and 
assembly. 

The transom can be made of %” or %4” exterior ply- 
wood. Get a two-foot by four-foot “economy panel” at 
the lumber yard for this part. Saw the plywood to the out- 
line scribed on the drawing, leaving about %” surplus to 


allow for beveling later on. Draw the inboard doubling 
pieces’ locations on the plywood and screw them right on 
as you make them up. Use glue and plenty of screws, 
driven from the inboard side. Wipe off squeezed-out glue 
before it sets hard. 

Drive brads into the forward and after ends of the jig 
on its exact center, and stretch a chalk line tightly between 
them. Make heavy pencil lines on intermediate cross mem- 
bers of the jig, preferably using a square, where the string 
crosses them. Fig. / shows the jig and frames ready to go. 

Using the “jig lines” pencilled on the frames, locate them 
as regards height and lightly clamp them in place with C 
clamps. 

The transom slopes at an angle of 12 degrees as meas- 
ured from the jig itself with a bevel square as in Fig. 3. 
Clamp the two supports temporarily with C clamps until 
they are positioned, then screw them on securely. Attach 
the transom to the jig with four common 90° angle brackets 
bought at a hardware store. Note that the rearmost c:oss 
piece of the jig is supposed to hold the transom at the 
correct height. 

Set your try square on its ruler for half the width of the 
inner keel and make a pencil line down its center. This 
will mate up with the center marks previously drawn on 
the frames. Spring the inner keel into place and fasten it 
temporarily with 142” No. 8 f.h. hot dipped galvanized 
wood screws. It is not notched completely into the tran- 
som; you merely cut off its after end on a 45° bevel and file 
a corresponding bevelled notch in the transom to fit. Exam- 
ine; when satisfied that all is well, glue and screw the inner 
keel in place permanently. 

Disc-sand or plane the faces of the knee so it fits the 
angle between inner keel and transom perfectly. Clamp it 
in place temporarily and make pencil marks showing its 
location; be sure it is centered and is vertical. Spread glue 
on the faces and put it back. Drive small wood screws 
through the tips to hold it in place. Then you may drill the 
Ye” bolt holes one at a time. Counterbore the surface of 
the inner keel and the outside surface of the transom so 
that the bolt heads go slightly below the surface. Cover 
them with plastic wood. Spot-face the inner surface of the 
knee so the washers and nuts will rest on surfaces at right 
angles to the bolts. Pull the nuts up snugly and trim off 
excess threads. Fig. 5 shows the knee installed. 

Temporarily screw the stem to the forward end of the 
inner keel and secure it to the supporting member of the 
jig with an angle bracket bent to fit. Position; then put 
stem on permanently, using glue. 

Putting the two chine strips on is next, and is the only 
job which may give a bit of a tussle. 

Cut a three- or four-inch piece of wood to the same 

(continued on page 95) 
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Sand hull after coat of marine undercoater dries; then add second coat of undercoater, 
two coats of marine paint. Install hardware. Boat will be ready for its launching. 
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Offshore or dockside, you need the sure, 
safe starting that new Champions provide. 
Shielded Champions keep the spark en- 
tirely enclosed and away from any bilge 


1. DEPENDABLE, SAFE STARTING 


fumes that might be an explosion hazard. 
And with new Champions you avoid the 
danger of being marooned offshore by 
plugs that won’t start your engine. 





Make next seasons boating 4 ways safer 
with a new set of Champion Spark Plugs 





2. GUARD AGAINST FOULING 


Steady low-speed running can 
foul out plugs, kill engine. 
Champion “J-Gap”’ plugs for 
outboards have special cut- 
back shell electrode that fights 
fouling, greatly reduces danger 
of engine failure. 
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3. ALL WEATHER FIRING 


Fog, spray and rain can cause 
spark to “flash over’ plug, 
causing misfires. Champion’s 
exclusive 5-rib design provides 
extra resistance that cuts 
danger of shorting, helps keep 
outboards firing properly. 






4. LONGER PLUG LIFE 

Full power quickly “burns 
up” ordinary plugs. Exclusive 
Champion Powerfire electrode 
holds up better, with less 
danger of plug burn-out. For 
safety, replace your worn plugs 
with new Champions, 


Next season install 


SPARK PLUGS 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Calling all boating enthusiasts. Listed 
below is a wealth of material on boat- 
ing, fishing and water skiing which is 
available to you, free of charge! Sim- 
ply send us the key number (shown in 
parenthesis) of each booklet, catalog, 
or guide you wish to receive, and we 
will do the rest. Send request to: 
POPULAR BOATING, Box 628, 
Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 
Correct Craft. Catalog containing pic- 
tures, plus a description, of the com- 
pany’s entire line. Correct Craft. (172) 
Yachting Supplies. Displayed in this 
catalog is an assortment of nautical 
clothes and accessories. The Fulton 
Supply Co. (175) 

Outboard Boating Skills. An interest- 
ing booklet covering many phases of 
outboarding, ranging from the selec- 
tion of a proper motor and boat to 
ways of increasing your fun afloat. 
Evinrude Boating Foundation. (176) 
Arkansas Traveler Aluminum Boats. 
A colorful catalog containing illus- 
trations and descriptions of the com- 
plete Arkansas Traveler line of alumi- 
num boats. Southwest Manufacturing 
Co. (177) 

More Fun Outdoors. This handy book- 
let covers a variety of subjects includ- 
ing amphibious camping, travel tricks, 
outdoor cooking hints and recipes for 
outdoor eating. The Coleman Com- 
pany, Inc. (178) 

Marine Searchlights. Ray-line search- 
lights for all types of craft are on 
display in this pocket-size catalog. The 
Portable Light Co., Inc. (179) 
Wonder-Paste. A pamphlet contain- 
ing helpful facts about one of Amer- 
ica’s largest selling paint removers. 
Wilson-Imperial Company. (180) 
How To Organize For More Fun 
Afloat. A handbook outlining methods 
of planning, organizing and adminis- 
tering local boating and water skiing 
clubs. Outboard Boating Club of 
America. (181) 

Barbour Boats. Brochure presenting 
their entire line of new-styled models. 
Barbour Boats. (159) 

Safety First Is First! Pamphlet con- 
taining a detailed description of the 
Safe-T-Meter line of fire extinguishing 
equipment. Safety First Products Corp. 
(182) 

Fishing Tips. Compact booklet offer- 
ing data that will add to your fishing 
pleasure. Johnson Motors. (183) 
Stock Cruising Auxiliary Designs. A 
brochure listing an assortment of stock 
designs which are obtainable in large 
prints for a moderate fee. Shipwright 
Harbor. (184) 

The Sea-Breeze Marine Four. One- 
page pamphlet containing specifica- 
tions and general information on an 
air-cooled marine engine that retains 
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the basic design and component parts 
structure of the Volkswagen automo- 
bile engine. Sea-Breeze Marine Divi- 
sion of World-Wide Automobiles Corp. 
(185) 


Three Beauties. Illustrated in three 
colors, this 6-page folder lists complete 
specifications and prices of the Molded 
Fiber Glass boat line. Molded Fiber 
Glass Boat Company. (186) 

Outboard Catalog. Several new speed- 
ometers, plus a complete line of boat 
fittings, skis, propellers and general 
boating accessories, are shown in this 
Michigan Wheel catalog. Michigan 
Wheel Company. (187) 

Outboard Propellers. Catalog lists 
propellers designed for speed, for 
cruising, and for ski tow boats. 
Recommended propellers for all boat 
and engine combinations are shown, 
as well as a complete line of boating 
accessories. Michigan Wheel Co. 
(188). 

Aluminum Masts. This pamphlet 
contains descriptions of aluminum 
masts and mast fittings for use with 
most boats. Zephyr Products, Inc. 
(189). 

Nautical Jewelry. Cuff links, tie bars, 
earrings, pins, bracelets and other 
jewelry items with nautical motifs are 
included in the 1958 catalog offered by 
His Lordship Products Co. (190). 
Su-Mark Fiberglass Boats.  Bro- 
chure describes three safety-styled 
fiberglass boats and optional equip- 
ment for them. Su-Mark, Inc. (191). 
Beetle Boats. Complete line of sail- 
boats, tenders and all-purpose boats, 
all of fiberglass construction, is listed 
in this eight-page catalog. (192). 
Films Available to Boat and Ski Clubs 
Water Safari (30 min., sound, color). 
Western film star Roy Rogers and 
sportsman Elgin Gates on a water 
safari in Africa. Kiekhaefer. (146F) 
Boating Unlimited (22 min., sound, 
magnetic track, color). Portraying a 
family’s Sunday boating outing. R. J. 
McCallister Co. (147F) 

Lake Of The Woods (16 min., sound, 
color). Depicting a trip through the 
vacation country of northwestern On- 
tario with views of fishing and wild- 






life, canoeing and camping along 
historic trails. National Film Board 
of Canada. (148F) 

Vacation Vikings (20 min., sound, 
color). Outboard cruising and big 
game fishing on Florida’s west coast. 
Kiekhaefer Corp. (149F) 

Trout For Tarpon (28 min., sound, 
color). Featuring fishing spots in 
Wyoming and Florida. Scott-Atwater 
Mfg. Co., Inc. (150F) 

Ski Tips (16 mm., 22 min., sound, 
color). Instructional film outlining 
safety rules for skiers and describing 
the work of the Ski Patrol. The Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. (151F) 
Safety Ahoy (15 min., 16 mm., sound, 
color). Covering boating safety, the 
film gives many helpful suggestions 
for the handling of small craft, in- 
cluding rowboats, sailboats and motor- 
boats. The Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co. (152F) 

Fighting Gar Fish (22 min., color). 
Anglers battle the Alligator Gar in this 
exciting film shot on the wilderness 
waterways of southern Arkansas. John- 
son Motors Film Library. (153F) 
Building Your Own Boat. (9 min., 
16mm., sound.) A how-to-do-it film 
showing the step-by-step procedure for 
building an 11-foot runabout. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association. (154F) 
Teamwork on Tuna (30 min., sound, 
color). An exciting account of the 
capture of a giant 600-pound tuna in 
colorful Bahama waters. Evinrude 
Motors. (155F) 

Sailing Newfoundland Waters (13 
min., sound, color). Film depicts a 
sailing trip to and around Newfound- 
land. Victor Kayfetz Productions, Inc. 
(156F) 

Pacific Sails. (20 min., sound, color.) 
Off the Mexican coast is location of 
film showing spectacular catches by 
the conventional sports fishing boat, 
crew and gear, then by relatively tiny 
outboard. Evinrude Motors. (157F). 
Discovery in Bermuda. (22 min., 
color.) Bermuda is shown as a fisher- 
man’s paradise, with Joe Brooks as the 
featured actor. One of the highlights 
is a thrilling underwater sequence of 
big barracuda in action. (158F). 


Film requests must be made at least 
a month in advance of date required. 
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Keep all the horsepower 
you paid 
for... 


" Gedpie yj 
MARINE 
OUTBOARD 


use clean-burning 


Gulfpride Outboard Motor Ojlil 


Only with a clean-burning oil can you get the full 
power and performance that the manufacturers 
built into your outboard engine. 

That’s because power-robbing carbon deposits 
will quickly scuttle the performance of an outboard. 


And that’s why Gulfpride Outboard Motor Oil 


is the oil to use in your outboard..Gulfpride burns 


clean! Its clean-burning action protects plugs, 
rings and cylinders—helps to keep them in tip-top 


P.S. For best possible performance from your outboard 
sible maintenance costs—use the entire Gulf team: Gulfpride Outboard Motor 
Oil, Gulf Marine White Gasoline and Gulf Outboard Gear Lubricant. 
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The world's finest petroleum products 


working order, with no costly maintenance. 

Results? Plugs and parts last longer. You get full 
power and performance—and go on getting them 
far longer. Your replacement and maintenance ex- 
penses are reduced. 

But don’t take our word for it. Next time, use 
Gulfpride Outboard Motor Oil and find out for 
yourself. See how clean-burning Gulfpride boosts 
performance on your outboard! 


—and lowest pos- 
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What's the best way to keep your hull intact? 

If your boat started taking water, could you pump it out? 

Could you patch a hole in your boat? 

What preparations for possible trouble can you make in advance? 
What is a “collision mat?" Is it practical for a small boat? 








By ELBERT ROBBERSON 


N spite of careful operation, accidents sometimes happen 
| to the hull and fittings. The results may range from the 

simple inconvenience of not being able to get home on 
time, to actual danger to the boat and its occupants. A 
natural first impulse is to pull on lifejackets and send dis- 
tress signals. But the real seaman’s immediate reaction is 
to try to stave off the dangerous consequences by some 
emergency repair or jury rig. 

It would be impossible to list all of the mishaps which 
might occur on a boat, with the best remedy for each. 
Furthermore, a procedure which might be proper on a 
boat of one type might not be applicable on another. But 
the skipper whose attitude, in case of accident, is that 
something probably can be done, and who immediately 
sets about doing it, is far more likely to get home safely 
than the one who depends on “Mayday” signals. 

One of the most chilling things that can happen on a 
boat is suddenly to find the floorboards awash. There can 
be a number of causes ranging from sprung planking and 
open seams, or a defective toilet, or failure of a hose or 
fitting to swamping or collision with floating or under- 
water objects. Fortunately, unless a major calamity strikes 
without warning, it is usually possible to save the ship by 
prompt action. 

Prevention is the best cure. If the sea is boisterous, 
avoid straining the hull. If the boat, engine or rig are old 
and worn, don’t tempt fate. If sea-fittings have no valves, 
failure of a hose or clamp could be dangerous—have valves 
installed. At night, especially in a lightly-built, fast boat, 
slow down, so that if a log or plank is hit end-on it won't 
smash through the hull. And navigate so clear of known 
obstructions (including buoys) that some small error won’t 
result in scraping a hole in the bottom. Buoys are men- 
tioned particularly, because in shallow waters there have 





When water in bilge exceeds a pre-determined 
level, alarm light mounted on the dash turns 
on in Raytheon’s bilge level indicator system. 
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been cases of boats passing too closely and having holes 
knocked in their bottoms from the buoy anchor or chain. 

Next in importance is alertness to the possibility of 
danger, on the part of the skipper and crew. More than 
once, unnoticed by its occupants, a boat has slowly taken 
on water for one reason or another, until it became so 
waterlogged that the next heavy sea resulted in swamping. 
An extra hazard exists in some boats with dried-out seams 
above the waterline. In one of these, a small leak may 
bring in just enough water to weight the boat down so 
the dried-out seams are awash—and then the water really 
begins to come in. In heavy weather or violent rain, watch 
the bilge to make sure the water doesn’t start rising. 

Bilge alarms are available, which will warn automatically 
if the boat starts taking water. Such an alarm can be 
made to turn on a red light, ring a bell, or start the pumps, 
whichever is desired. 

But it is of small value to know that a quantity of water 
is seeping in unless you have a means of getting it out— 
fast! Very few boats have pumping gear which is able to 
cope with anything more than a small “normal” amount of 
leakage. And I have seen “tight” boats on which the pump 
was so infrequently used that when needed it had fallen out 
of repair. For emergencies, the well-equipped boat should 
have an emergency pump—one that will throw out water 
faster than it can pour in. 

The usual small hand pumps are good for nothing much 
more serious than a slow leak, or taking out rainwater, and 
their effectiveness depends upon the strength and stamina 
of the man on the handle. Furthermore, they require his 
presence, so if anything else need be done, the pumping 
must stop. 

Small electric pumps throw out approximately the same 
amount of water as manual pumps, but with the advantage 
that they don’t get tired, and operate unattended. But a 
pump cannot be taken too seriously unless it does one- 
quarter horsepower or more of work. High-capacity electric 
pumps are available which will combat quite a heavy 
inrush of water. There are also a number of pumps which 
can be belt-driven by the boat’s main engine, with prac- 
tically no limit on pumping capacity. A powerful but 
compact pump of this type may easily throw out 50 or 
100 gallons of water per minute, which would keep a 
boat afloat in spite of a good-sized hole in the hull. 

A good pump may keep abreast of incoming water, 
or even drain the boat dry. But if it doesn’t keep up, some 
patchwork is urgently needed. On boats of open con- 
struction, it is comparatively simple to make a compress 
of rags or canvas, to jam against the leaking area. A 
cushion or a waterproof plastic table cover may also serve. 

If you don’t mind a “boy at the dike” routine, and have 
nothing else requiring attention, you may be able to hold 
the patch in place by hand, or wedge it fast. But it is 
smarter and more secure to put battens, or strips of wood 
along the edges and over the surface of the patch and nail 
them in place. Don’t balk at driving nails in the boat— 
in an emergency, neatness is unimportant. 

(continued on page 70) 
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POPULAR MODELS FROM LEADING BOATBUILDERS 





They’re handsome, they’re seaworthy, they’re built with Weldwood 
Waterproof Plywoods for performance you can depend on 


Hi-Liner 14-foot Speed Star, an all- 
purpose runabout with the eye-stop- 
ping beauty of Weldwood 
Philippine Mahogany Plywood. Cock- 
pit flooring of Weldwood Exterior- 
Grade Fir Plywood is waterproof and 
sturdy. Weldwood Marine Plywood 
panels have tight, solid cores and 


rugged 


smooth faces so they hold firmly and 
stay seaworthy for years — add to the 
resale value of your boat. 





Richardson 43-foot Motor Yacht offers 
space to spare, accommodates up to 
ten people comfortably. Typical of 
Richardson’s standard of quality is its 
choice of Weldwood Waterproof Ply- 
woods for seaworthy beauty in bulk- 
heads, cabinet work, decks, and cabin 
tops. Weldwood Marine Plywoods are 
guaranteed not to delaminate, ever — 
and they stay beautiful and serviceable 
with a minimum of upkeep. 


YOUR BOAT IS ONLY AS GOOD as the materials 
that go into it. That’s why more and more 
boat manufacturers specify Weldwood 
Waterproof Plywoods. For seagoing dura- 


a 


Weldwood 


PLASTIC RESIN 








Custom-Craft 21-foot Victory, with 
space-making “Twin-Trunk” cabin de- 
sign, owes a lot of its handsome ap- 
pearance to beautiful Weldwood 
Philippine Mahogany Plywood. These 
sturdy, rich-grained plywood panels 
finish beautifully, give you the good 
looks of choice mahogany lumber with 
far greater strength. Lighter weight, 
too, so your hauling and out-of-water 
handling is easier. 





bility, uniform quality, and maximum value, x 


Weldwood Plywood more than fills the bill. 
Don't you settle for less. Look for the Weld- 
wood tag on the boat you buy. 





Waterproof Plywoods 
—Marine Duraply ®, 
Philippine Mahogany, and 
Fir are guaranteed not to 
delaminate ever. 


Glue — 
pletely 


bond. Impervious 
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heat, cold, and oils. 


Waterproof Resorcinol 
| for a com- 
waterproof 


to 


Plastic Resin Glue 
— highly waoter-resis- 


tant, 


makes 


even stronger 


the wood 


itself. 


joints 


than 


Contact Cement 
— bonds instantly, 


permanently, 
tact without 
or presses. 


on con- 
clamps 






Firzite ® Flexible Wood-Trim © 


—resin-sealer and un- 
dercoater cuts paint 
checking, prevents 
grain show-through., 





—a voriety of real 
wood veneers in handy 
rolls, for covering ex- 
posed wood edges. 


















SMOOTHER - QUIETER OUTBOARDING 


NO-VIBE 
OUTBOARD TRANSOM PADS Ss. 
89% LESS VIBRATION- — NOISE! 








HEAVY DUTY REGULAR, or CUT OUT for 
transom knee. Black Neoprene with 
Formica insert $3.95 ppd 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

Also available in DeLuxe white Neoprene, 
$4.95 ppd. Others as low as $2.95 ppd. 
LITTLE GIANT for - new larger engines 
25HP and up, $5 pp 

Complete catalog F prie. 


At your dealer or order direct from 
WORTHINGTON 


N¢ M DIV 










ARINE ISION 














GET FULL POWER 

FROM YOUR ENGINE 

with a COLUMBIAN 
PROPELLER 





Converts MORE of your HP into DRIVE 
... Saves gas & oil . . . reduces vibrations . . 
Backed by over 50 yrs. of propeller know-how! 
Write for free literature on (_) inboard (] outboard propellers to 
pote] Met I-i7-\. M-i ie), > 4 mete) -i_k 
FREEPORT, L.!., NEW YORK 


: CONVERSIONS 


For all FORD » LINCOLN 
MERCURY + JEEP Engines 


Sold and serviced by ECON-O-POWER 
dealers throughout the United States. 


. Cuts repairs. 














FREE! Complete catalog with prices. 


Lehman Manufacturing Co. 


Marine Power Engineering Since 1932 


972-8 BROAD ST., 


r 













poem re ee 


REGATTA 


A good sparring conn WARNE 


partner for the 
brightwork of 





BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc 
50) Key Highway, Baltimore 30, Md., 24 Bridge St., 


Props 
New York 4.N.Y 





NEWARK 2 N. J. 












(continued from page 68) 
Such a patch may not stop the flow of water, 
should slow it down to the amount the pump can handle. 
Notice that canvas, hammer, nails and strips of wood 


but it 


are called for here. These, and a small saw for cutting 
the wood, should be in every well-equipped boat’s emer- 
gency kit. You may never need them, but if you ever do, 
there is no substitute for the real thing. 

Ceiled-in boats may have to be butchered to gain access 
to the leaking area; or the cabin flooring may have to be 
torn up, and ballast thrown out. If this is necessary, easily 
removable floorboards are a blessing—but, unfortunately, 
many floorboards are so tightly swollen in place that the 
lift-rings will tear out before the boards can be moved. 
Plane off the edges or ends of any sticky “removable” floor- 
boards before trouble occurs. And for fast removal of ma- 
terial that stands in the way, there’s nothing better than 
a hatchet and pry-bar. Have these in your emergency 
kit, too. 

If a boat is built wide open, a little jig-time sawing, 
hammering and stuffing may be called for to build an ugly 
but effective cofferdam or bulkhead to block off the dam- 
aged area. While construction is underway, water will con- 
tinue to flood the entire boat—but after the bulkhead is 
built the boat’s pump should be able to clear the outside 
portion. 

It is not necessary to make the bulkhead close-fitting or 
perfectly watertight—all that is needed is a rough frame, 
or slat fence arrangement. Bang it in place between frames, 
then lay a piece of canvas, a plastic table cover, or layers 


FRAMES 








te" 





AMAGED 
AREA 








oe 
Emergency bulkhead inside the hull 
should rise well above waterline. 


BULKHEAD 


of blankets against the inside, tacking this lining around 
the edges to the boat’s skin. Like a water bag, it may leak 
—but not at the alarming rate suffered hitherto. 

For large-area leaks, or where some quick reduction 
of the inflow is necessary while repairs are being made 
inside, a form of collision mat might be of tremendous 
advantage, and save you from a long swim. On naval 
ships, collision mats are carried as items of regular equip- 
page. This may not be practicable in a pleasure boat, but 
a serviceable substitute can be rigged from layers of can- 
vas, blankets, carpet, or a mattress. 

A “regulation” collision mat is a rectangular quilt of 
canvas, with lines attached to the four corners. The “hog- 
ging” line, which is attached to the lower corner of the mat, 
is passed under the bow of the boat, by dipping it under 
the bow and working it aft. The “distance” line, by which 
the mat is hung over the side of the boat, is secured to the 
opposite, or upper, corner of the mat. Forward and after 
guys, attached to the two side corners, are used to maneuver 
the mat fore-and-aft to cover the leaking area. 

To rig the mat, first secure the lines to the pad through 
holes cut in the material, or by throwing a clove hitch 
around the corners. Then lay the mat on deck over the 
damaged part of the hull, with the hogging line outboard. 
Pass the hogging line under the bow and aft to a point on 
the opposite rail. Drop the mat over the side, then lower 
it to position by means of the distance line, taking up on 
the hogging line at the same time, and positioning the mat 
with the fore-and-aft guys. When the mat is in place, se- 

(continued on page 72) 
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A smurt boat, a brisk breeze, and old- take responsibility . . . learns to use his head. He acquires 
sters get the same bang out of a snappy pride of ownezship. A sailboat man makes the most skillful 
sail as they did when they were just waterman. That is why sailing is encouraged in the training 
kids. Once sailing gets into your bones, of both naval and merchant marine officers. 

it never leaves. Sailing is an ageless sport. The fun of sailing is in no way measured by the size of the 
It’s easy and it’s fun to learn the rudiments of sailing, espe- sailboat. Sailing is a fraternity in which the large and small 
cially in a sailboat small enough to “feel” what to do. From have a common interest . . . sailing. 

then on it is just a matter of practice, every hour of which is ; 

; , For 
enjoyable. Why don’t you start your boy now and learn to sail 
with him? It won’t take a large investment. Small sailboats 
are comparatively inexpensive and operating costs are most NATIONAL SAILING ASSOCIATION 
moderate. DEPT. 5-A, ROOM 1657 
A boy gets a lot more than pleasure out of sailing. He learns to 120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





further information on how to get 
started in sailing, communicate with: 


This Advertisement is sponsored by: 


Merriman Bros., Inc.— Super-Dac? bm Duisatl | Douglass & MacLeod, Inc. | Popular Boating 


Marine Hardware Alexander Lamport & Bro. —Thisties & Highlanders World’s largest selling 
1! Amory Street 55 Leonard Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Boston 30, Massachusetts Finest Sail Fabrics | Box 310, Painesville, Ohio Boating magazine. 





(continued from page 70) 
cure all lines. At this time it is a good idea to pass addi- 
tional lines under the boat and over the mat to help draw 
in the face of the mat and keep it snug against the hull. 
If the mat is accessible over the side, nail battens around 
as much of its edges and face as possible. 

Once an inside patch or cofferdam has been rigged, the 
mat may be removed (unless you have been able to fasten 
it securely by nailing slats over it) so there is no possibility 
of its tearing loose and wrapping around the propeller 
once the boat is underway again.- A hole in the boat is 
trouble enough! 

The failure of a sea-fitting or hose, such as a cooling 
water intake or the head connections, can cause quite a 
geyser. Properly equipped boats will have a valve by which 
the water can be closed off until inside repairs are made. 
But even here there is a possibility that through accident 
or electrolysis the fittings may fail, or even part company 
with the boat. In the case of non-essential fittings, such 


as those for the head, a roughly whittled or chopped wood- 
en plug, gasketed with a wrapping of rags, can be driven 
into the hole to stop it up. If an engine fitting fails, water 
is needed to cool the engine so the boat can be taken home. 
Here a length of hose could be attached to the engine 
water fitting, and pushed outside through the hole, with a 
generous stuffing of rags around the hose to check water 
flow into the bilge. 

So, before trouble occurs, it might be diverting, and it 
certainly would not be harmful, to practice rigging a col- 
lision mat. Then go down below and determine what would 
have to be done if the hull started taking water in each of 
the several possible places mentioned. Prepare yourself 
and your boat for keeping out of trouble, and for dealing 
with accidents if they come, and you will have one more 
qualification to belong to the honorable fraternity of sea- 
men who for ages have brought their crippled ships back 
to port. 

—ELBERT ROBBERSON 





ONLY FROM OWENS! 


What a double-duty beauty! 
In performance, she’s a flash- 
ing big runabout. In comfort, 
she’s a compact 19’ Express 
Cruiser .. . with molded fiber- 
glass top, foam-rubber bunks 
for 2, marine toilet, ice chest. 
Owens yacht-type construc- 
tion... with HRV hull, solid 
mahogany frame, %“ Weld- 
wood planking, salt water 
fastenings. Outboard power .. 
any size, single or twin... can 
be controlled, steered from her 
flying bridge. Deluxe features 
aplenty . . . at no extra cost! 


See all the 1958 Owens Speed- 
ships . . . 22’s, 19’s, 16’s, and 
the new ‘14’ Fiber-glass Speed- 
ster... at Owens dealers now! 


Fully-equipped “19” Outboard Cruiser. .. $1995* 


New “16"’ Super Outboard, a lot of boat for only $595... 
**16"" Deluxe Runabouts, inboard $2495, outboard $1395.* 
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*Delivered U.S.A. State and local taxes extra. Outboard prices exclude motors. 
Owens Yacht Company, Inc., P.O. Box 4051, Baltimore 22, Maryland, 
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...when it’s built with EXTERIOR-TYPE 


- Fir Plywood 


EXTERIOR-TYPE fir plywood in the 
boat you build or buy assures lasting 
value, strength and safety. Plywood’s 
large panel sizes cut building time 
and costs, eliminate caulking. Light- 
weight fir plywood means higher 
speeds, easier handling. It’s real wood 
—the marine construction material 
proved by time to be most versatile 

























INSIST on plywood marked EXT-DFPA®; 
. : . it means 100% waterproof marine glue. 
and economical. Leading marinas Several grades, sizes, thicknesses are 


; . : available including: long panels, resin- 
feature fir plywood boats. Or, if fiber OVERLAID panels, and the new pre- 


you're building your own, you can mium solid-core MARINE EXTERIOR, es- 
a “ F pecially for planking, decking, other 

get exterior plywood from your local Sasuiay diiebiden sada 

retail lumber dealer. 











Exterior fir plywood top plate 
provides the rigidity required to 
make these plastic pontoons prac- 
tical, cuts previously prohibitive 
cost. Developed by Richard L. 
Drues, of Northwest Design Co., 
for Port Yacht Basin, both of 
Tacoma, Washington. Roof gusset 
plates also are EXT-DFPA.® 

























“Fir plywood boats deliver under all conditions,” 
says Naval Architect David Beach. “Fir plywood’s David D. Beach, naval archi- 


. . 2 tect, is famed for his designs 
combination of large size, tremendous strength, light of racing craft, pleasure and 
as = . . commercial boats. Plans for 
weight, workability, and economy make it an ideal Seccaiicdealeialt eaibemiiiin 
all-around construction material for every kind of above are available. Use the 


racing, pleasure, or commercial craft.” coupon below. 















a i cll -_ 
8 WAYS PLYWOOD BUILDS BETTER BOATS | ®@ BOATS VOU CAN BUILD! | 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION | 
CABIN BULKHEADS Tacoma 2, Washington, Dept. POB (Good USA Only) | 
DECKS 7 ° . 
° Send detailed working plans checked. | enclose 25c foreach. | 
OO d INSTRUMENT 
EXTERIOR fir plyw ; makes this [] 8’ Pram [] 13’ OB Utility (] 15’ Outboard | 
jump-ramp easy to build and [11’ Outboard [] 14’ Punt 116’ OB Runabout | 
maintain, means long-lasting (CD 18’ Day Cruiser () 20’ Cabin Cruiser | 
service under rigorous conditions. sii | 
Detailed plans are available for sunxs 7S 
10¢ from Douglas Fir Plywood ja od < Address 
Association, Tacoma 2, Wash- SeseanNe HULL FLOORBOARDS Cit z Stot | 
> ity icbeeeeniaiionn one ate 
io: (CA 0 eect ee eer wwe 
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FISHING SACANDAGA 


(continued from page 10) 


topher hooked, shook loose from under-water stumps and 
landed a big-mouth weighing exactly two pounds. Within 
three or four minutes I had boated a slightly smaller one 
on a cork-bodied popping bug, and it looked as though we 
had found the fishing we had heard about. Fish leaped 
and swirled everywhere. 

This seemed to be that happy coincidence—that all im- 
portant coincidence in fishing—of the right time and the 
right place. As for tackle, we had everything necessary. 
Christopher was equipped with fly-rod tackle and a bait- 
casting outfit that would throw heavy or light lures. I had 
only fly tackle, but an assortment of lures virtually guar- 
anteed to make a hungry fish hit for food or a well-fed 
one hit out of irritation—which bass will do. Then when 
we had just got settled down to what looked like the mak- 
ings of a series of monumental tussles with the bass, a cloud 
came scurrying along overhead out of gathering haze and 
overcast to the south, and presently it began to rain, gently 
at first, then in a cascade. The fish quit leaping and lay 
still while we sat there waiting. The rain passed and they 
began to leap again. I missed three good strikes in a row, 
and examined my hook to find that it had been snapped 
off just below the barb. 

Then all the rainfall that had come before paled to a 
dampening drizzle compared with the way it rained now. 
The rain came whipping along ahead of a gale and sud- 
denly it grew dark and the storm was on. I bailed out the 
skiff while Christopher ran ahead of the blow back to the 
little creek where we tied up. 

About 2 o’clock in the morning I was awakened by 
Christopher prowling about and peering out into the night 
and when I asked him what was up, he said: 











“We made a good decision. We may just as well go on 
home. It hasn’t stopped raining all night.” 

At about 5 o’clock he shook me awake and said let’s go 
fishing. I said there was no point in it, after looking at the 
threatening sky. He said we came up to fish and he thought 
we should get the morning fishing in any way, then go 
home. 

Without any breakfast or even a cup of coffee—or even 
a bottle of drinking water—we set out. I bailed out the 
skiff and we headed for our favorite spot among the stumps 
a half hour or so away. It wasn’t raining up to now and 
Christopher said he had been watching and could guaran- 
tee it had not rained since around half past three o’clock. 

He had made no more than a half dozen casts when the 
rain came down in such a torrent that I could scarcely see 
him in the stern of the skiff while I bailed, and presently 
without a word he started the motor and we headed back. 

We hurriedly packed our wet shoes and clothing in with 
the dry, and by 8 a.m. we were on the wrong road back 
to New York. By 10 a.m. we were on the right road and 
having breakfast. 

By the time we reached New York, we decided to meet 
at a restaurant for dinner and there we counted up that, 
all told, he had missed two strikes, lost one fish, and landed 
one rather nice and vigorous bass. I had missed four 
strikes and had landed one perch and one small bass. 

While we ate dinner, Christopher put on display and 
tinkered with some new bass lures which had arrived by 
mail while we were away, and, as a matter of course, we 
discussed our next trip, which is starting right now as this 
is being written. 

Back to Sacandaga, naturally, hoping the place and the 
time will be right again, that it won’t rain, that we won't 
forget essential fishing tackle, and that, in short, the fish 
will be hitting and we will latch on to some of them. Hope 
springs eternal. —LAWTON CARVER 
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® 14 and 16 footers 
beautifully styled 
and engineered for 
maximum safety 
appearance and 
performance. 


* Competitively priced 
maximum direct to 
dealer discount. 


® Guaranteed dealer 
franchise protection. 


® Original design by two 


of America’s top naval 
architects. 


ARNEY’S MOUNT ROAD 








NEW AND GREAT FOR 


he Newport Line 





WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION: 


ATLANTIC MARINE INDUSTRIES 
TEL.: 8201 
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PEMBERTON, NEW JERSEY 
ATTENTION: ED MELTZER 
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Christmas 
lasts all 
















Shown here, the 14’ 
Super Sailfish. 

Also available in the 12’ 
Standard Sailfish—or | 
the slightly larger 
Sunfish. Prices from 
$168 for kits; from $289 
for finished boats. 

All in a bright variety 
of hull and sail 

colors to suit your 

taste. 


Summer long... 
when you give 
the family 
an Alcort 


Sailfish 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Because a full-scale Sailfish might be a bit 
cumbersome under your Christmas tree 
(and since many people buy kits for a fine 
wintertime do-it-yourself project) we will 
send this colorful, 
hand-crafted Sail- 
fish plaque with 
every Christmas 
order, to serve as a 
decorative symbol 
of your gift The ac- 
tual boat or kit can 
be delivered at 
Christmastime or in 
the Spring—as you 


Aa PEO 


rs choose. 
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Colorful, lightweight, portable, simple to sail, with 
swamp-proof safety and a dramatic turn of speed— 
Sailfish offers your family all the fun of sailing with none 
of the cost and care of larger boats. 


And there’s even more fun in store for the family when 
you give a Sailfish kit for Christmas. Makes a grand wintertime 
project the whole family will enjoy. Then, come next summer, 
you'll be all set to put her in commission ...and you'll save a 
good bit of money besides! 


So if yours is a fun-loving family eagerly awaiting its first boat 
(or if they would welcome a lively addition to your present “‘fleet’’), 
give a Sailfish for Christmas... boat or kit. You'll be one of the 
greatest Santas of all time! 


You can get the facts about Sailfish and its slightly larger sister 
craft, the Sunfish from your marine dealer, or write direct to: 


ALCORT,, Ene. wie, com. 


In Canada: Sailfish Sportscraft, Ltd., Box 811, Adelaide Street Station, Toronto, Ontario 
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Books for Boatmen 


Boating books may he ordered 
through your local bookstore. 


Yacht and Dinghy Racing, by Hugh 
Somerville, John de Graff, Inc., 192 
pages, illustrated. Price $5.00. 
Thoughts on Small Boat Racing, by 
C. Stanley Ogilvy, Van Nostrand, 148 
pages, illustrated. Price $5.00. 

Here are two new books on the 
popular subject of small boat racing 
that manage to avoid duplication of 
content to a large extent, and yet each 
provides a great deal of sound, prac- 
tical racing information for both the 


novice 


vestment; 

Summerville, 
Yachtsman 
many years, 


for The 


boat 


and experienced 
Either book alone is a worthwhile in- 
we recommend both. 
racing correspondent 
in England for 
with 
and 
cockpit and 


ownership, helmsmanship 
the duties of the crew, 
gear arrangements, masts and riggings, 
and the use of sails. 





concerns himself 


duties of the race committees, and, 


course, 


devoted to tactics. 
the examples 


a large section of the book is 
As an Englishman, 
of races, boats and tac- 
tics all deal with British craft and 
races, but this is no handicap to the 


American racing skipper. 


Ogilvy, 


who has been racing small 
boats for about 20 years, 
the angle that it’s the skipper, not the 





skipper. 


He also outlines 


writes from 
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LADDER 
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Comfortable, practical, 


Model YC Yacht Chair . 


dealer nearest you....write.... 





all-purpose deck 
chair. Rust-resistant aluminum frame folds 
for easy storage. Double rear legs for extra 
stability. All legs rubber cushioned for sure 
footing. Heavy duck canvas seat and back 
in choice of Red, Blue, Green, Yellow. 

. $21.00 


See these and other quality EEz-in marine 
products at marine dealers everywhere. For 


. 
ne? one 


tite 


A Gift of solid comfort! 
€Z35-In YACHT CHAIR 














€Z7-In MARINE PRODUCTS 


Garelick Manufacturing Co., St. Paul Park, Minn. 





This Christmas....please him with an... 
















Add enjoyment to water 
sports by making his boat 
easy to board! Made of high 
tensile, rust-resistant al- 
uminum tubing with safe, 
comfortable steps. Rubber- 
covered adjustable stand- 
offs and hooks that protect 
boat against marring and 
fold flat for easy storage. 
Priced from 12.98. 
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His book deals 
with factors above and beyond “nor- 
mal” race procedures. He goes into 
considerable detail on the need for 
alertness to not only avoid costly mis- 
takes, but to take advantage of unusual 
conditions. He also outlines some 
fairly sneaky tactics and sly race 
strategy, all perfectly legal of course, 
that will give a skipper a decided ad- 
vantage over his competitors. An in- 
teresting feature of the book is that 
while many examples of sharp racing 
prractices are drawn from Ogilvy’s 
own experience, almost all of the 
blunders noted are drawn from the 
same source. 


boat, that wins races. 


Yacht Club Burgees, by Colin Stewart, 
John de Graff, Inc., 56 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Nearly 800 ensigns and burgees are 
illustrated in full color in this little 
handbook. All burgees are arranged 
in a color sequence to aid in rapid 
identification. The International Code 
of Signals and notes on Flag Etiquette 
and International Sail Markings are 
also included. As this is a British 
book, its primary purpose is to illus- 
trate the burgees of all yachting and 
sailing clubs recognized by the Royal 
Yachting Association. However, a sec- 
tion is also included showing the bur- 
gees of many of the principal clubs of 
other nations, including the U.S.A. and 
Canada. 


Family Boating in New England, 
edited by the Boston Globe, 134 pages, 
illustrated. Prive $1.25. 

This is an alphabetical listing of the 
best boating areas in the New England 
states, indicating trailer launching 
sites, boat facilities, marinas, permits 
required (if any), and fishing informa- 
tion. Each state listing is separate, 
which adds to the convenience of the 
book. Also included are chapters on 
“What’s New In Motors”, and “Every- 
thing You Must Know About Out- 
board Motors, both by Hank Bowman, 
POPULAR BOATING contributing editor. 
San Francisco’s Fisherman’s Wharf, 
by Henry Evans, The Porpoise Book- 
shop, San Francisco, 32 pages, illus- 
trated. Price 25 cents. 

Unusual facets in the history and 
development of Fisherman’s Wharf, 
popular seafood restaurant area in 
San Francisco, are covered in this 
booklet. 


Boating Fun, published by American 
Visuals Corporation, 16 pages, illus- 
trated. Price 25 cents. 

The basics of small boat handling 
skill, safety and sport are outlined in 
this pamphlet. Safety equipment, 
tools and spare parts that should be 
aboard are listed. Precautions in the 
use Of outboard motors are detailed, 
and sections cover such items as boat 
trim, boat maneuvering, weather 
checks, rules of the road, courtesy and 
commonsense afloat. 
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IT'S WHAT YOU HAVE 
ALWAYS WANTED ... 


iIv’s aq Higgins! | 
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Your Higgins boat is here! FANCY THESE FEATURES! 
You’ve always wanted an inboard Length: 23’—Spaciousness to spare. 
cruiser of your own, and you’ve Beam: 8’ 8’‘—Room to move around. / tl \ \ 
had your eye on a Higgins. Draft: 21’’—All waters are yours. 
Wisely did ‘you wait to buy a boat Flush Cockpit—Smooth as your porch. int mame | a, | 
until you could get the BIGGEST Full-size dinette—No “‘side-saddle” eating. 
inboard cruiser for your money. Ample Headroom—Over 6’. Walk straight up. 
Important features, the BIG Twin Engines Available—1 or 2, up to you. eatecen 
things that make re BIG differ- Speeds to 36 mph—Cruise, ski or troll. [or] aos 
ence, Higgins has ’em. This 23- — 9 Pe 

“yr Sleeps 3—No “improvised” bunks. 
foot Express Cruiser packs more comTno.s 


’ Extreme Cruising Range—Reaches way ouf. 
value aboard than you’d ever ex- ee y 


pect in a boat this size. PRICE: FROM $4,995. cockpit 

















Higgins complete line also offers all-new 26-footers, 18's, 17’s, 15's, 
outboards and inboards, cruisers and runabouts, standard and 
de Luxe models, with wide engine choices. 








Write for the name of your nearest Higgins dealer. 
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PAT. OFF. 


INCGCRPORATED * NEW ORLEANS 
Box 8001, New Orleans 22, La. 
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WANT MORE?.... SURE! 





THEN GET MORE.... 








BUY 


COMMODORE 
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16’ Gull Deluxe inboard with V-I-P 


to 80 h p. One of 14 new-for-58 n 


. mA 


Y, 


power. 
10odels by 


COMMODORE. “leader of them all.’ Man, what 
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& 
18’ Angler inboard featuring V-I-P 


35 to 80 h.p. Also available with 6 
Gray Marine. COMMODORI the bo 


for 58! 


= 


ia 
a 

23’ Vagabond or Weekender. Like ail ¢ 
DIO) <3 Sarr lere (ance laticammonvele acs Memcaniau(ae 
new stern construction, choice of 7 smart co 
selection. of accessories. Not shown is (¢ 
DORE's big 29’ sister, SEA SKIPPER, 
new for ‘58! Pay more? What for? You 
mn any of 14 new COMMODORE max 
Felerertacmer tele mm @lliaarertas 


NEW BERN 1, NORTH CAROLINA 
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power, 
110 h.p 
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Write for free 1958 catalog! 


MMODOREZda_ 


3 DIVISION OF ED WEIGL INDUSTRIES 


Tel.: 4191 








SEA WINGS 


(continued from page 33) 


man is in essence flying over the surface, or planing in much 
the same manner as a three-point suspension hydroplane 
operates on two forward sponsons and a short section of 
the after planing surface of the hull. 

The Carl system of hydrofoils, as used by Grumman, 
employs a pair of fixed foils just forward of the center of 
gravity of the boat, and a smaller, fixed foil aft of the out- 
board motor. It’s a simple arrangement, and does not re- 
quire the complex control devices which in the past have 
tended to limit hydrofoil systems to the novelty class. 

With the Sea Wings equipped boat, one uses standard 
shift and throttle mechanism and a conventional steering 
setup, either cable or mechanical. No hand levers, pedals 
or other gadgets are needed, and anyone who can drive 
a boat can drive one equipped with their foils. 

Though the Sea Wings aren’t adjustable during actual 
operation, they can be quite simply folded so that the boat 
can be operated in a conventional manner without using 
the foil surfaces. Unlike some other hydrofoil systems ap- 
plied to the outboard, no modifications need be made to the 
lower unit of the motor—though it’s necessary to use the 
5-inch longer-than-standard lower unit offered as an option 
by most manufacturers. The only alteration to the boat, 
aside from the factory addition of the Sea Wings, is the use 
of a 13-inch, rather than the standard 15- or 15%-inch, 
transom cut out. This places the propeller 7 inches deeper 
in the water than usual. 

The Sea Wing tail hydrofoil is constructed of fiberglass 
over either a polyester or strux (styrofoam) type core, held 
rigidly in place by aluminum extrusions. The two main 
foils are also constructed of fiberglass (glass cloth and 
epoxy resin) with bronze castings used at the hinged joints 
where the foils are secured to the boat at the section where 
they can be pivoted out of the water. 

Since the Sea Wings are currently available and will con- 
tinue in 1958 to be sold only for application to the 14%2- 
foot Grumman, my test evaluation was based on the com- 
plete package, Grumman deluxe runabout with the hydro- 
foil installation. 

During actual underway tests, a fortunate break in the 
weather made it possible to operate the Grumman Sea 
Wings on varying types of water, ranging from glass-smooth 
to white caps and waves from a foot and a half to three feet 
high. The boat was powered by an Evinrude Big Twin, 
rated at 35 horsepower, but I consider that it could safely 
take motors with as much as 50 per cent more horsepower, 
and had previously operated well with a 40 horsepower 
Mercury Mark 55. 

I gave the Sea Wings-equipped outfit an above average 
rating for safety. The boat is 14 feet, 6 inches in overall 
length, with a 15-foot, 6-inch gunwale length. Maximum 
beam is 624 inches, with 5342-inch transom width, a gen- 
erous 31'2-inch depth at the bow, 24 inches depth at the 
center, and 211% inches stern depth. Advertised weight of 
the hull is 255 pounds, but with windshield and hardware, 
gross weight runs slightly more than 310 pounds, or 385 
pounds with foils attached. 

A number of interesting safety features ar incorporated, 
such as a skid-proof bottom finish, dimpled seat tops, and 
built-in flotation chambers filled with styrofoam. Should 
the boat become swamped, the flotation offers support for 
a large motor as well as four average size passengers. There 
were no sharp, projecting metal edges to cut barefoot pas- 
sengers’ feet, and the semi-rounded bottom with non-trip 
chine line offers good turning characteristics when the 
hydrofoils are folded. The considerable forward flare of 
the bow permits the boat to ride a rough chop safely. 

Operating with Sea Wings down, and with one passenger 
accompanying me, the boat moved up onto plane, free of 
the water, at approximately 12 mph; at full throttle it 
showed a water speedometer reading of 29.5 mph. On the 
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smooth water early in the morning, the boat gave the same 
gliding sensation one has in the cockpit of a light, single- 
engine airplane on a windless day. The sensation of float- 
ing on air just above the surface of the water was compara- 
ble to a landing approach in a seaplane, at the stage just 
before the floats touch water. 

Steering response was very good on the straightaway, 
with just a slight tendency to weave gently, or snake. Some 
passengers have described it as the combined forward and 
side-sway motion felt on a subway train. Turning charac- 
teristics with the hydrofoils were different than anything I 
had previously experienced. I eased into my first turn, 
moving through a gentle radius to get the feel. I was sur- 
prised that there was little reduction in speed in a full throt- 
tle turning circle I estimated to be approximately 100 yards 
in diameter. In this ultra-conservative turn, the boat re- 
mained perfectly flat, with no inclination to bank as the 
hydrofoils maintained their lift. Speed dropped off only to 
approximately 26 mph, though I held the radius for several 
complete loops. 

After gradually tightening my turns, I finally whipped the 
boat around hard right at full throttle. It was at this stage 
that the Sea Wings missed an excellent safety rating. Though 
the turn remained flat, it could best be described as little 
short of violent. Frankly, no one should turn a boat so 
abruptly, except in a testing situation. But should someone 
repeat this maneuver with a passenger aboard, said passen- 
ger may wind up in the drink, catapulted there from the 
force of the turn. At least he might be thrown bruisingly 
against the cockpit cowling. The sensation was not unlike 
the crack-the-whip feeling of a flat spin in a hydroplane at 
high speed. 

Yet, after the initial surprise with the first experience in 
this maneuver, I realized that the boat could be helmed 
completely under control. There certainly was no evidence 
of any threat to capsize at any time during the tightest 
turns. I feel that the operator of a Sea Wings boat might 








well take a tip from the sports car set, and provide passen- 
gers with some sort of grab bars, perhaps lifting handles 
bolted to the coaming beside each of the seats. 

I would rate the comfort of the hydrofoil-equipped 
Grumman above average. Since standard type, fixed seat 
suspension is used, the boat would rate only an average 
ride for its design were it not for the hydrofoils. However, 
with the Sea Wings, the boat gives an effortless ride with no 
pounding, and even without seat cushions. 

For adaptability, the Grumman Sea Wings rates a poor 
standing in my book, due to the very features that offer it 
a higher than average comfort rating and a maximum score 
in the speed department. One can tow water skiers at an 
even faster clip with Sea Wings than would be possible with 
the same boat without foils. However, it’s possible to tangle 
the ski-tow line around the tail foil. This could be overcome 
with a well-rigged bridle arrangement. 

The foils, if left down, would have a restricting effect 
on the boat’s use for fishing. They would present a line- 
snagging potential, and might even get in the way when 
trying to land a prized catch. With the foils folded upright, 
too much of the interior of the boat would become clob- 
bered up with superstructure, as you can visualize from 
the photo showing the Wings hinged above the front seat. 

Another item that caused me to give the boat a poor 
rating in the adaptability category is the inherent awkward- 
ness in handling the boat around a dock or in narrow 
jockeying confines. To dock against most piers or floats, 
the inboard foil must be raised or the operator will run the 
risk of damage to it, or will be unable to get in close enough 
to land passengers. Bow-on landings, of course, can be 
made with no need to lift the foils, but this would call for 
scrambling over the windshield if the boat is so equipped. 

The Grumman Sea Wings rates an easy above-average 
score for durability. It’s a quality constructed aluminum 
boat. The hull is stretch formed in two longitudinal halves, 

(continued on page 80) 
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MORE BOAT PER DOLLAR—THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Big full-sized bunk forward and foldaway tables in roomy aft 
cockpit for picnics or extended cruising. 

She’s big and rugged, all mahogany and quality built to take °58’s 
stepped-up horsepower. Vented shield, sport top, and muffling 
motor hatch assure quiet comfortable cruising. 


WRITE NOW FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER! 
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* RAISE 
* LOWER 


* LOCK 


shallow water or over rocks or bars. 


front and AJUSTO-LIFT will 


in motion. 
reverse. 
forward. 


underwater obstacles. 


AJUSTO-LIFT is compact, lightweight, 
powered by your starting battery. Eas- 
ily installed. Requires only clearance 
hole and 4 bolt holes through transom. 
Currently available for Johnson, Evin- 
rude and Buccaneer motors. Special 
unit for salt water usage also available. 





* ADJUST 


INCORPORATED 


IT’S BRAND NEW! 


—the MISSING LINK to 
olUbioLololaeM oLelohilile Me) (-thilla-e 





| NOW! Without leaving your seat you can 


* UNLOCK 
your motor with AJUSTO-LIFT 


No longer do you have to leave your seat, climb into the 
motor well, strain on a heavy motor to lift it or place 
chocks to hold it up. No more tedious paddling through 


AJUSTO-LIFT gives COMPLETE REMOTE CON.- 


TROL of any size outboard motor. Just push a button up 


@ Raise or lower motor to any position while 
@ Lock motor automatically when shifted to 
@ Unlock motor automatically when shifted to 


Permits motor to raise freely on contact with 


ONLY 


$9850 


COMPLETE! 


ROBOT MARINE PRODUCTS 





ST. ALBANS BAY 4, VERMONT 


DE ALER S$ ] AJUSTO-LIFT is brand new, never before offered to the boating public. Write, 
* — wire or phone today for full details of AJUSTO-LIFT franchise for your locality. 





(continued from page 79) 
riveted together with flush rivets below the waterline to 
prevent abrasive wear and rivet failure, as well as to reduce 
drag. Aluminum used is a heavy gauge 6061 aluminum 
alloy which combines high strength with high corrosion re- 
sistance. During the manufacturing process hulls are oven 
heated for added hardness, and to increase resistance to 
abrasion or puncture. Keels and gunwales are of solid ex- 
trusions, which prevent salt water, silt or mud from being 
trapped in them to cause corrosion. 

For style, the Grumman appears to be average. It’s an 
honestly-designed boat, with no extraneous gimmicks, tail 
fins and gadgets added for mere sales appeal. Yet the de- 
sign isn’t the type which will cause anyone to exclaim rap- 
turously about its distinctive, sleek or beautiful appearance. 
Actually, it has beauty for the more discerning boatman, 
who will recognize the fine performance characteristics that 
have been built into her lines from stem to stern. These are 
the lines that make the boat a fast design and at the same 
time offer a dry ride, a relatively soft ride, even in fairly 
rough water. 

The boat rates an excellent in the speed department. 
During my tests, the designers were naturally interested in 
pointing out the added speed made possible by the addition 
of the hydrofoils. The extra speed was there, and no one 
could quibble about it. Maximum speed attained with the 
foils was 29.5 mph; with the foils out of use, top speed 
dropped to 22 mph. The fact that the boat should go faster, 
without foils and with a standard lower unit on the motor 
was Offset partially, at least, by the fact that the hydrofoils 
on this boat had been used for several months by test crews 
of Dynamics Developments, Inc., and as a result of striking 
debris in the water and occasionally running aground, no 
longer presented the constant design radiuses originally 
built into them. Though I consider claims of 34 mph with 
four persons in the boat a bit on the optimistic side. I’m 
sure that with a new set of foils and my light passenger 
load, the boat,would have topped 32 mph with ease. 

Incidentally, the designers have taken into consideration 
the possibility of the foils striking a heavy floating object or 
a solid submerged object. They have equipped the foils with 
shearable pins so a hard knock will cause a foil to disen- 
gage to prevent more than minor scuffing or damage. The 
foils will float if they should be sheared, and in a matter of 
minutes a new pin can replace the damaged one. 

At full throttle conditions in rough water (waves as high 
as three feet), the boat still offered a far smoother ride than 
one could hope for without hydrofoils, even with deeply- 
cushioned foam rubber seats. However, I didn’t feel that 
it was practical to operate with the foils on this type of 
surface. Periodically one of the hydrofoils would cut 
through a wave and lose its lift; the hull then drops to that 
side, and the abrupt shift in balance spills the lift of the 
other foil. The hull naturally slams back onto the surface 
of the water, though it immediately takes off again and be- 
comes airborne. Though there is no danger of capsizing, 
this somewhat erratic elevator-skimming above the water’s 
surface, suddenly splashing down, and again lifting is a sen- 
sation one would have to learn in order to enjoy. 

In a final defense, however, I will say that it can make 
far better speed on a rough surface with less pounding and 
unpleasantness than one would experience at a lesser speed 
without hydrofoils. Three-foot waves of a short, choppy 
type don’t make for sustained comfort at full throttle in any 
small runabout. If flying a boat sounds like fun, and it was 
for me, the Grumman Sea Wings runabout offers the most 
practical lash-up I’ve seen so far. The Sea Wings hydro- 
foils cost $595 factory installed, but for the present at least, 
they are designed to be used only on the Grumman 14'2- 
foot runabout ($695 list). In 1958 the boatman can buy 
the complete outfit, runabout with Sea Wings, for approxi- 
mately $1290 f.o.b. Grumman Boats, Inc., Marathon, N. Y. 
At a later date, the Sea Wings may be available in kit form 
for application to other types of hulls. : 
—Hank W. BOWMAN 
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New and Nautical 


(continued from page 45) 


SAILFISH LAMP, above, is 
the newest lamp offered by 
Hammacher Schlemmer’s Yacht 
Department. The base is of 
black wood, the sailfish is metal, 
painted in natural colors. The 
sturdy base in 8% inches long 
and 6 inches wide. The lamp 
stands 24% inches high, includ- 
ing the 16-inch shade of linen 
fabric. The shade is circled at 
top and bottom with a silver 
band. Price is $40. A buoy 
lamp in red or black with 
blinker light and shades featur- 
ing charts of New England, 
Mid-Atlantic States, Great 
Lakes, Long Island or Florida 
is also offered for $60.00. For 
information, write Louise Lamo- 
rueux, Yacht Department Man- 
ager, Hammacher Schlemmer, 
145 East 57th St., New York 
22, N.Y. 





YACHT LOG, above, is a must 
for every boat owner; even the 
small skiff operator can keep it 
around as a prestige item, and 
on larger craft it is functional 
as well as attractive. The log 
book is bound in leather, avail- 


(continued on page 83) 
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Write today for free illus- 
trated folder describing the 
complete Lyman line of 
Clinker-built boats ... 
and the name and address 
of your nearest dealer. 


LYMAN BOAT 
WORKS, INC. QQQZZSEm® sanousky, on10 
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LYMAN 
CLINKER-BUILT 


pr ee ee 


16Y>’ OUTBOARD | 
RUNABOUT 


Unequalled Styling and 
Performance at Surprisingly Low Cost! 


Comparing the superior features of Lyman Outboards and 
Inboards shows how much more Lyman gives at lower cost. 





EXCITING NEW MODELS include the deeper. beamier 15-Foot Out- 
board Runabout with forward steering—a real beauty out-perform- 
ing everything in its class—and the exceptionally smart 19-Foot 
Inboard Runabout designed for softer, drier, more-level riding. 


New styling and improved performance make the famous Lyman line 
today’s biggest values—the 161’ Runabout, handling the biggest outboard 
motors; the popular 13’ Runabout and Leader; the useful 13’ and 15’ 
Fisherman; the large, comfortable 18’ Outboard Runabout and 18’ Inboard 
Islander and the fast, roomy 23’ Inboard Runabout. 










23’ INBOARD 
RUNABOUT 
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YOUR OWN PRIVATE SIGNAL FLAG 
This beautiful bow pennant has crossed Interna- 
tional Code Flags of owners initials appliqued on 


a white field with red border. Code flags in their 
true color. Overall size 12” L.—22” W. Color 
fast pre-shrunk Indian head cotton. Please specify 
straight or slanted flag staff and initials to be 
used. A beautiful gift for every boatman. 
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CUSTOM BOAT TOP C 


o. 
24400 East Jefferson St. Clair Shores, Michigan 

















THE ORIGINAL 
PACKAGED Gi 


BOAT KITS 


© New FOR 1958; CATALOG FOR 
© SEA-RAY FIBERGLASS PLASTIC 

© BOATS, BOAT KITS AND HULLS 

@ CLOTH RESIN 


Constructed in one day. 12 models 
© from 10h. Built in performance @ Fikegion Kit Cotelog. Contents inchate hardware, peint 
© Unilities ond Runahoun Mc Upkeep ¢ Mibegias materials. Send $1.00 for both catalogs plus 

BOATING HANDSOOK.* —DEALERS-AGENTS INQUIRE 
a 


CUSTOM- CRAFT - BUFFALO EZY NEW YORK 





DESIGNED FOR AMATEURS | 


Over 200 Boor, Kirt Frome pace 
6° - 21° All Types: Preve, SIM 


x e Also Semi & Custom Finished Boots at new LOW prices 


ceoeMveeceeeoeae eee aeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
SEND 25¢ FOR 64 PG. CATALOG AND 24 PG, *SEA-RAY* 


EASY MONTHLY 
FINANCE PLAN 
AVAILABLE 


mane a gone Cr: 


NEW 1958 CATALOG © 
10 MODELS 











Fiberglass Boat Repair Kit 
EXCELLENT FOR ALL FIBERGLASS BOATS 
AND BOATS COVERED WITH FIBERGLASS 


$375 Complete instructions with 
ppd. each kit. Write to: 


ROBERT LEA PRODUCTS 


3442 MT. DIABLO BLVD. 


LAFAYETTE, CALIF. 

















make his 
first boat 
TOGETHER... 


THE FAMOUS ROBERTS 
SAILING SEA SHELL 


Here's a kit-ful of happy days for young and old sailors. 
Fun to build too. Roberts Sailing Sea Shell — 8 ft. sailing 
pram — is ideal for beginners. Safe and lively. 


Highest quality marine plywood . . . all parts pre-cut 
for fast, easier assembly . . plus clear, easy-to-follow 
instructions. Many Roberts Kit models available. 


Write for FREE informative brochure, “KITS & BOATS” 


GIVE A KIT FOR CHRISTMAS for seasons of family fun. 


KIT CRAFT 


12 POST ROAD e BRANFORD, CONNECTICUT 
81 





EVERYONE’S 
RUNNING 


to see the 


=, 
oF 


preview of 


‘ge new boats 
4 YA featured in 
aS January 
POPULAR 
BOATING 























BOAT CLUB BEACONS 


CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHES 
YACHT HARBORS DIVISION 


A Small Craft Harbors Division has 
been established in California’s state 
government as a result of legislation 
backed by the California Marine Parks 
and Harbors Association. The new 
division’s activities will be directed by 
a five-man commission, to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor. 

The newly adopted legislation puts 
the state government in the middle of 
the picture for the direction and de- 
velopment of boating facilities on a 
statewide basis, according to the 
Marine Parks and Harbors Associa- 
tion. Other legislation sponsored by 
the Association provides the division 
with adequate funds to assist local 
communities in construction needed 
boating facilities for California’s 
rapidly growing boating fraternity. 

“We need to give credit for generous 
and timely assistance in obtaining pas- 
sage of this legislation to Joseph E. 
Choate, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, and Guy Hughes, executive 
director of the Outboard Boating Club 
of America,” Mare A. Cremer, secre- 
tary of the Associations’ Northern 
Division, reports. “We also owe much 
to the members of the Michigan State 
Waterways Commission, who have set 
a splendid example for all states to 
follow.” 


SKI-A-THON WINNERS 


Water skiers from Sunshine Springs 
Water Circus won top honors at the 
unique Ski-A-Thon in Tampa, Fla., re- 
cently. The Sunshine Springs group, 
from Sarasota, won in five out of eight 
classes, and the first, second, third, 





Stew McDonald, left, president 
of Tampa Ski Bees, congratu- 
lates Jim Rusing, captain of 
the Sunshine Springs ski team. 






fourth and sixth place trophies for the 
best overall time. 

The 40-mile race of outboards 
pulling water skiers attracted 46 en- 
tries in the eight classes. New as an 
organized competitive sport and 
planned as an annual event, the race 
was sponsored by the Tampa Ski Bees, 
who placed second in the event. 

The course was seven 6-mile laps 
around Davis Islands in Hillsborough 
Bay, with different horsepower starts 
spaced over 27 minutes as a handicap 





FEBRUARY 
POPULAR BOATING 


Features in next month's Pop- 
ular Boating will include: 


@ Boats for 1958—a preview ot 
the new lines in outboard and 
inboard power craft and 
sailboats, with a discussion of 
styling, power concepts and 
new construction methods. 


@ Marina improvements under- 
way and planned to provide 
better boating facilities all 
across the country. 


@ A report on the history and 
operation of the U.S. Power 
Squadrons, an organization 
dedicated to boating educa- 
tion and safety. 


@ The secret system that is 
used to test develop the 
challengers for the America's 


Cup. 


@ Poating in Texas— Gulf 
Coast waterways of the Lone 
Star State. 


@ Plans for a Pram, using one 
of the simplest, fastest and 
most inexpensive construc- 
tion methods ever devised 
for small craft. 


@ Plus all your regular favorite 
departments and monthly 
features. 











for the lesser-powered boats. Each 
boat had a driver, skier and a safety 

observer who could relieve the skier. 
Winner of overall boat-ski honors, 
with an elapsed time of one hour, four 
minutes, 56.5 seconds, was an 18-foot 
Crospby powered by twin 60 horse- 
power Mercury Mark 75’s. Jim Rus- 
ing, show director at Sunshine Springs, 
was the skier. Dick Rowe of Tqgmmy 
Bartlett’s Deer Ranch at Silver Springs 
(continued on page 85) 
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New and Nautical 


(continued from page 81) 


able in aqua, gold, sage green, 
ivory white or red. The name of 
the yacht can be stamped on the 
cover at no extra. charge. 
Length of the book is 111% 
inches, width is 934 inches. 
Here is a gift item that will be 
used every cruising day of the 
year. Provision is made in it for 
names, addresses and titles of 
guests aboard the boat as well as 
for notes on the operation and 
navigation of the craft. Write 
to Louise Lamoureux, Yacht 
Department Manager, Hamma- 
cher Schlemmer, 145 East 57th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 


JACKS LAMP, above, was 
designed by Louis Stern to 
combine nautical beauty, utility 
and safety. Made of solid brass, 
the lamp will take any size bulb 
up to 100 watts. Its wide base 
(4142” wide; the lamp is 12” 
high) and the fact that it needs 
no lampshade keeps it steady on 
your ship’s table. With its 
gleaming brass and three-color 
nautical motif, plus its powerful 
light, it’s decorative enough for 
use in even the largest ships. 
Here, for just $17.95 is the per- 
fect electric ship’s lamp—or the 
perfect gift for your yachting 
friend’s den or cabin. The lamp 
can be mailed prepaid anywhere 
in the U.S.A. Write Jacks 
Lamp, 306 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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IF THIS MAN 
IS ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST— 


A subscription to POPULAR BOATING 
will make a perfect 
gift for him, and 
every other boatman. 





If he loves the world of boats—the ma- 





jestic beauty of a sailing yacht, the power 
and speed of a cruiser, the thrill and 
enjoyment of outboard boating, hell be 
delighted to get PopuLaR BOATING as a 
sift. For PopuLar BoatinG covers the entire 
world of boats—inboard, outboard and sail—seamanship, navigation, true 
adventures, boatbuilding, design, and just about everything that floats. There 
is no more thoughtful Christmas gift, or flattering one, than a subscription to 
Poputar Boatinc, the world’s largest selling boating magazine. Each of your 
gift subscriptions will be announced by an attractive card, inscribed with your 
hame. What’s more, you can enter or extend your own subscription to POPULAR 
BoaTING at these special Christmas gift rates, too! 


First 1-year gift subscription.............. $4 
Each additional 1-year gift subscription. . $3 


Fill in and return the postage-paid envelope facing 
this page for your own and gift subscriptions. List 
additional gift orders on an extra sheet of paper. 


WRAP UP YOUR CHRISTMAS GIVING NOW! DO IT EASILY 
AND APPROPRIATELY WITH POPULAR BOATING. 





POPULAR BOATING, 64 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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BIG SAVE 2-24 THE PRICE 

OF FACTORY-BUILT BOATS 

BOAT Runabouts, cruisers, convertibles, fishing; 
43 models, 8 through 18 ft. Freight paid, 
$39.25 up. Assembled and finished by in- 


experienced owners, Luger boats equal 
factory-built in speed, handling, style, 


KIT beauty; yet save you ‘2 to %. Owners 

say: ‘Fastest boat on river.’ 
“Pleasure to assemble.’ ° Seesenees 
CATALOG admires my Luger.’ Thousands in use. 
Send for big, free boat kit catalog; also 


lists fiberglas, hardware, accessories, 
Free! 














trailers, paint. Write for catalog today. 


Write: 


ir: 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 
Especially 


Designed for the “BIG MAN” 
BOAT-SHUS with 
~GRIP- DECK SOLES 

























































IN STOCK 
SIZES 





10-16 
Bowling-Shus 5 
and other x Send for FREE 
Athletic Footwear catalog to: 


P. 0. Box 303 


PALL-MEN’S sscccon’stss 


a Gift fora Boat Owner 


SKI-VU 
SAFETY 
i MIRROR 


Gives you a clear 
view to rear and 
sides of 170°. A 
safety device well 
worth having on 
every boat, par- 

ticularly - you tow water skiers or aquaplaners in 
your wak A beautiful heavy-duty metal mirror 
only $ 95 

P. Box 3542 
MARINE SALES wintiQcd®X 2°42:an. ff postoaia 


RB BUY DIRECT... SAVE 2/3! 
NO DEALERS - FREE FREIGHT 
SAVE. . «on the Finest Quality Boot Kits. 


Prices, Mahogany Decks, Frames, Prams 

%, Rocers, Cruisers, Runabouts. Over 40 Models 
—_— of simple to construct boats ond frame kits. 

SEND 10¢ FOR NEW COLOR CATALOG.... 


Boots, Paints, Hordwore, troilen, fiber- 
gloss etc. Over 2000 items for your boot. 







































Build over 50 modern boats from large scale plans, 
evailable with FULL-SIZE potterns, new PRE-FAB 
frome kits! All types: prams to cruisers, 6 to 25 ft 
Best buy for Amateurs! SEND 10¢ for CATALOG. 





Many other mod- 
els. Best values in 
fiberglass cover- 
ing kits, marine \ 


supplies ‘ 
TAFT MARINE 'WOODCRAFT 


. Dept. PB-1257, 636 39th Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 21, 








* FRAME KITS * 


PLANS and PATTERNS 
Runabouts, Utilities, 
Cruisers 
Inboard & Outboard 
especially for the amateur 
builder 
25 MODERN DESIGNS 
Large new illustrated 
Catalog 50¢ 


| CULVER CRAFT petex, 288 














GET YOUR 3rd CLASS OPERATOR'S LICENSE 
EASIER WITH 

Marine Radiotelephone Permit Q & A Manual 

3rd Class Operator ; 

















BULKHEAD 





BOAT SHOWS 


Nov. 29-—Dec. 8 — Seattle National 
Boat Show, National Guard Armory, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 18-26 — National Motor Boat 
Show, Coliseum, New York City. 

Jan. 18- Sports- 
men and Boat Show, State Armory, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Jan. 25—Feb. 2 — Great Lakes Boat 
Show, Cleveland Public Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Fifth Annual 
Fort Lauderdale Boat Show, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Jan. 31—Feb. 9 — Kansas City Boat, 
Sports and Travel Show, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 1-9 — New England Sports- 
men’s and Boat Show, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 7-16 — Chicago National Boat 
Show, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, III. 

Feb. 15-23 — Jersey Coast Boat 
Show, Convention Hall, Asbury Park, 
N.J. 

Feb. 19-Mar. 4— New York Out- 
door Exposition Sportsmen’s and 
Vacation Show, Coliseum, New York 
City. 

Feb. 21-26 — Miami International 
Boat Show, Dinner Key Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 21—Mar. 2 — Chicago Sports- 
men’s Show and Vacation Show, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Feb. 21—Mar. 2 — St. Louis, Sport 
and Vacation Show, Arena, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 2— New England 
Boat Show, Commonwealth Armory, 
Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 8 — Detroit Artil- 
lery Armory, Detroit, Mich. 

Feb. 22-27—Chesapeake Bay 
Boat Show, Sth Regiment Armory, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 22—-Mar. 2— Buffalo Boaf, 
Travel and Sport Show, 174th Ar- 
mory, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 7— Southeast Boat 
and Vacation Show, Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 8 — Philadelphia 
Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 9—San Francisco 
National Sports and Boat Show, Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 8-16— Detroit Sports and 





BULLETINS 








Travel Show, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 14-23 — American and Cana- 
dian Sportsmen’s Vacation and Boat 
Show, Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 14—23 — Land-O-Lakes Boat, 
Marine and Tackle Show, Auditorium, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 15—22— Houston Boat and 
biemrscgarh ew, Houston, Tex. 

Mar. 22-30 — Columbus Dispatch 
Journal — Vacation Travel and 
Boat Show, State Fair Grounds, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 22-30 — Milwaukee Sentinel 
Sports and Vacation Show and Great 
Lakes Boat Show, Arena and Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Mar. 24-29—West Michigan 
Sports and Boat Show, Cirri Audi- 
torium, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mar. 25-30 — Peoria Area Sports, 
Boat, Home and Vacation Show, 
Robertson Field House, Peoria, IIl. 

Mar. 27—Apr. 1 — Iowa Sports and 
and Vacation Show, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Apr. 4-13 — Northwest Boat, 
Sports and Travel Show, Municipal 
Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Apr. 5-13—Tennessee Valley 
Sports Show, Chilhowee Park, Expo- 
sition Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Apr. 10-20— Los Angeles Sports- 
men’s Vacation, Boat and Trailer 
Show, Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Apr. 12-20— Southwest Sports, 
Boat and Vacation Show, Dallas, Tex. 


State Fair Grounds, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nov. 16 — The Commodore’s Ball, 
Cincinnati Out Board Runabout As- 
sociation. 


CLUB CRUISES 
PORT ORANGE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR CLUB, INC. 
Port Orange, Fla. 
Nov. 10—Tomoka River Run 
cruise. 


SAILING EVENTS 
FLORIDA OCEAN RACING ASSN. 
Nov. 7—Tampa—Ft. Myers. 120 

miles 
Dec. 6—Tampa—Tarpon Springs. 
62 miles 


Jan. 10—St. Petersburg—Venice. 
50 miles . 
Mar. 1—St. Petersburg—Braden- 


ton. 30 miles 
POPULAR BOATING 

















Apr. 18—Tampa 
miles 

May 10—Clearwater—St. 
burg. 37 miles 


Egmont Key. 64 
Peters- 
APBA REGATTA DATES 


(November) 
Region 5 


Nov. 10—Hallandale, Fla. ..... I-SO 
Nov. 17—Miami, Fla. ........ I-SO 
Nov. 24—St. Petersburg, Fla... ..1-O 
Nov. 27—Nassau, Bahamas... . 
CRUISER 
Region 12 
Nov. 10—San Diego, Calif....... O 





(F-RR Nationals) 


N.O.A. RACING SCHEDULE 

Nov. 9—Div. I, II], !V—Lakeland, 
Fla. Contact John Billingsley, Lake- 
land Outboard Racing Club, 1214 S. 
Florida Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 


(continued from page 82) 
was the safety observer, and Jim 
Wynne of Sarasota was the driver. 


WEATHER INFORMATION 

Two radio stations in the Neenah, 
Wisconsin area have agreed to provide 
more weather reports for boatmen as a 
results of efforts by the Tri-City Boat- 
ing Club in Neenah. Stations WAPL 
in Appleton and WNAM in Neenah, 
said they would provide weather re- 
ports as well as reports on lake condi- 







COMPLETE 
OUTBOARD LINE 
ta « Io = te oe TF" 
Utility Models 
Deluxe Runabouts 
Cabin Cruisers 


Send for our all-new 
1958 catalog ... there’s 
a Winner for YOU! 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FIBERGLASS BOATS 


DECEMBER, 


1957 








tions, providing this information could 
be funneled in to them by some re- 
sponsible source on a regular basis. 
The club is developing this program 
for the 1958 season. 

The Tri-City club is also investi- 
gating the possibility of arranging 
flag weather signals on the Neenah 
Light House at the harbor entrance, 
and the possibility of purchasing a sur- 
plus radar set and its accessories from 
Navy or Coast Guard surplus stocks 
for use on the Neenah police boat. 


KISSIMEE BOAT-A-CADE 


Almost 700 boats took part in the 
eighth annual Kissimee Boat-A-Cade, 
described as “America’s greatest mass 
boat cruise,” recently. This Florida 
cruise was through lakes Tohopeka- 
liga, Cypress, Hatchineha and Kissi- 
mee, down the Kissimee river to Lake 
Okeechobee, and then to terminal 
points at Stuart or Florida’s west coast, 
Belle Glade on Lake Okeechobee, and 
Fort Myers, on the west coast. 

Boats from more than 30 states were 
represented this year. Work in staging 
the mammoth cruise was done by 
volunteer members of the Boat-A- 
Cade non-profit organization, with 
participation by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers of Jackson- 
ville, the Florida Development Com- 
mission, and the Florida Conservation 
Bureau. 













At last! Any color of 
Marine Paint you Want! 


with NEW 


CAWLUX. 


Nauticolors 


Trade Mark 





@ Only Woolsey offers 
you 70 beautiful 
sea-going Nauti- 
colors for your boat 
in rugged, lustrous 
Cawlux Marine 


Finish. Cawlux Nauticolors resist fad- 
ing, checking, scrubbing, hard usage. 
See them now at your Woolsey Dealer. 





PAINTING AID! Mail 15c to address below 
for 40-page “How to Paint Your Boat” 
booklet. 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. INC. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





BOLD NEW STYLING 


America’s most luxurious, exciting . . 
boats are now on display. 


Thrilling Performance 
Dazzling Beauty 
.. all yours in the 


1958 


MMe? 


FIBERGLAS® 
FLEET 





12 brilliant, new, exciting models 


. Gnd maintenance-free 
See your nearest Winner dealer! 


One-piece, molded hulls of durable, colorful fiberglass .. . 
designed and built for years of care-free boating with maxi- 


mum safety. 
pick a Winner! 





You get all the joys of outboarding when you 


e 
Wanner MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


108 Railroad Avenue West Trenton, New Jersey 














Brand new tor '58 ‘ 





rHe “‘MFG’”’ 


CORRY 


frisky addition 
to the famous 


“MOLDED FIBER GLASS” line 


A sleek, 12'2-foot runabout spe- 
cially designed for high speeds 
. ideal for inland waters... 
tops for fishing. Like the 15-foot 
"MFG", this new Corry series fea- 
tures a lapstrake hull molded in one 
seamless piece, in matched metal dies. 
* Available in three handsome mahog- 
any-trimmed models, priced from $295 


GREATEST Write today for information. 


NAM, 





THE Ab uddy BOATSH U 


me soarsny wit GRIP-DECK ACTION 





Kany ; 
Men's, Women’sand — CLEAN... The special 
TUB "EM ag 4 7» i ty designed lightweight 
SCRUB 'EM SFT SOG oe ck oe 
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THEY RE dirt 
. a ‘nee COMFORT . . . Randy's 
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SAFETY Squeegee 
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RANDOLPH SHOE CO. ;/° » 
RANDOLPH, MASS. fe 
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PEI IA ILI. ieheseitieitiidininnpiatnD 


A CHILD CAN TILT THE LARGEST 
MOTOR WITH MOTO-TILT 


No more leaning over the transom. No more tugging and lifting. 
Easily tilts the largest motor even when stuck in sand, mud, or 
moss. No mechanical 
adjustments. Can be 
attached, motor tilted, 
and device detached 
in seconds. Essential 
for outboards on tran- 
som brackets. Fits all 
Johnson and Evinrude 
motors. Write for in- 
formation on others. 








In Stainless Steel 


ee, 145° 
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MOTO-TILT CO 
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America’s number one anchor ° 
for commercial, pleasure, 
and military craft... because 


THEY HOLD BETTER rab 
..- HANDLE EASIER 
THAN ANY OTHER ANCHO 











2167 Allston Way Berkeley 4, Calif. 
























BURTON AND THE BOOM 
(continued from page 25) 


from his libations, Burton managed to get his boat into 
commission every spring, One way or another. I had no 
idea, when I called him for help, that I was about to pro- 
vide one of those ways. 

Burton came at Princess with “opportunity” written all 
over him. He swayed on the ladder, clutched the toe rail, 
and raised himself precariously to his feet on her deck. 

I had snubbed the halyard on the anchor windlass, and 
I explained to Burton what I wanted him to do. He under- 
stood perfectly. He climbed down into the cockpit with great 
deliberation, reached out with his irdex finger, and poked 
the engine around straight. When I turned to haul some 
more, I noticed that one strand of the halyard that chafed 
on the windlass had frayed through. 

“Stand clear, Burton!” 

“I beg your pardon?” he said. 

“The boom, Burton, the boom! Stand clear!” 

Burton got the drift, stood clear, and swayed. The hal- 
yard parted. I was lowering the engine back onto its bed 
when this happened. The boom only traveled six inches, but 
it came down with a blow that could have felled an ox. It 
caught Burton as he swayed, hitting him a glancing blow 
along the outside edge of his right arm. 

“Hmmm,” said Burton. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“Let’s go get a drink,” he said. We went. 

“You know what?” said Burton, raising the second boiler- 
maker with his good arm, “A friend of mine sued me once 
for fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Is that right?” 

“Yup,” he said, “We were planting a tree in front of 
my house. The tree fell over on his foot. The X-ray showed 
nothing. He walked as good as ever. The judge threw the 
case out of course, and said that I should sue my friend 
for suing me. Fifty thousand dollars and me with all those 
kids.” 

“Have another drink,” I said. 

“Thanks.” 

“How does it feel now?” 

“Ouch!” said Burton, trying to lift the jigger with his 
right arm. 

Burton was around the next morning with a long face. 
He was dragging his right arm in a sling. “How does it 
feel?” I asked. 

“Not too good,” he said. “Say, would you give me a 
hand with my boat?” 

“Sure,” I said, sensing an out. I picked up my tools and 
walked over to his boat. It was a 24-foot relic with a cabin 
that slept four. It had a 60 horse engine and a big cockpit 
for fishing, but there was nothing holding her together. 
The planking was solid, but the frames that lent them stiff- 
ness were gone, rotted away. She was in terrible shape. | 
went to work. 

Burton was beside himself with gratitude. He passed 
the tools and praised the workmanship. When he helped 
me by holding a fastening, he was careful to favor that 
right arm. 

I was grateful too, grateful for the opportunity of getting 
off the hook. I had visions of every other nickel I could 
make with wings on them, garnisheed by this guy. I could 
see Princess rotting on the beach, disintegrating through 
neglect, paying for her sin. 

Burton was around bright and early the next morning. 
“How’s your arm?” I asked. 

“Not too good,” he said, “lots of pain.” 

I installed two new frames in Burton’s boat that day. 
The next day it was the same story, and the next. Burton 
took sick leave from his job to hang around and help. He 
was getting himself a new boat while my Friendship slgop 
lay unattended, her engine still in her hull. 

(continued on page 88) 
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A special Pre-Publication Offer to readers of Poputar BoaTING 
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& MUSIC REVIEW 


Become a Charter Subscriber to America’s newest, 


most exciting magazine for high fidelity enthusiasts 


This is your invitation to become a CHARTER 
SUBSCRIBER to HiFi & Music Review, the 
most important publishing project in the his- 
tory of high fidelity! 


Five years in the making, this new Ziff-Davis 
monthly brings you a completely fresh ap- 
proach to the pleasure- -filled world of hi-fi 
music and sound. For the first time, the vast, 
dynamic field of high fidelity music is show- 
cased in one magazine — authoritatively, 
completely, enjoyably. 


HiFi & Music Review will take you into its 
own test laboratory. In simple, down-to- 
earth language, you will learn what hi-fi 
equipment really is, how to recognize a truly 
hi-fi recording, how to select and place a sys- 
tem for the acoustics of your home. In short, 
you ll learn how to reproduce sound exactly 
as the recording artist intended it to be 
heard. Whether you're a beginner in hi-fi or 
an old hand... here at last is the magazine 
for you — specifically designed for your 
needs, wants and tastes! 


A Great Parade of Classical and Jazz... 
.Conductors, Composers, Performers 


You'll tour the world of music. Composers 
and musicians, conductors and arrangers, 
classicists and jazz buffs discuss their works, 
their new plans. A panel of experts analyzes 
the best of the 200 recordings and tapes re- 
leased each month. You will learn how to 


build a fine record collection, make your 
own tapes. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
If, at any time, or for any rea- 
son, you are not satisfied with 
HiFi & Music Review, we will 
immediately send you a 100% 
refund on the unused part of 
your subscription. 






First Issue: January, 1958. 


From jazz groups to string quartets... the 
New York Philharmonic to the big band of 
Kenton... the mood music of Gleason to 
the etudes of Chopin . . . Brubeck . . . Erroll 
Garner... Mantovani... Scarlatti... 
Satchmo . . . Beethoven . . . Stravinsky... 
stereo tape or 33% rpm—whatever in the 
incredible world of music and sound in- 
terests you most — you're sure to find it in 
HiFi & Music Review. 


4 8 Months for only $2 


Because we believe that you are the kind of 
person who will best appreciate a magazine 
of this scope and caliber—you are cordially 
invited to become a CHARTER SUBSCRIBER at 
the special rate of 8 months for only $2. 
Upon publication, HiFi & Music Review 
will cost 35¢ a copy, but this special pre- 
publication offer saves you more than 28% 
over single-copy costs. .. brings you 8 big 
issues at only 25¢ each. 


HiFi & Music Review will be lavish. . . gen- 
erously illustrated, printed on the finest 
glossy paper obtainable. Because of its costly 
production, it will be published in a limited 
“collector's item” edition. 








If you subscribe right now, you will be cer- 
tain to receive a first-edition copy of Volume 
I, Number 1, and a handsome Cuarter Sus- 
SCRIPTION CERTIFICATE, suitable for framing. 
Again, supplies of first-edition copies will 
be limited, so please fill out and mail the 
application below today. 








| Charter Subscription Application 














HiFi & Music Review, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please enter my Charter Subscription to HI Fl & MUSIC 
REVIEW to start with Vol. |, No. 1, in January, 1958- 
at the special rate of 8 months for only $2. Also send my 
Charter Subscription Certificate 








(_) Payment Enclosed. () Bill me. 
Save us billing costs and we'll add an extra 
issue free—making 9 issues for only $2! B127 
EE miei 
Address___ — 
es ___Zone State 
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Insist on Falcon! 
(Hand Held or Deck-Mounted) 


NOW—highest quality in freon 
horns available at all prices. 
Six different models—for every 
pocketbook, every craft. 


For '58, Falcon gives you even more for safety . . . 
for pleasure . . . for shipshape appearance. 


> Louder 

> More Rugged 

> Improved Appearance 

> Sharper Blasts 

> With distinctive 
“Through-Deck” 
Kits for permanent 
mounting. Easy, 
flexible installation 
with any Falcon Horn 
and its power supply. 





See Your Dealer, or Write: 


FalCOmn?®aae co., inc. 


243 Broad Street, Summit, N. J. 








Don’t miss the all-new W-C dis- 
play at the New York Motor Boat 


OW Show this coming Januaiy. 
You'll see the latest and best in 
new boat equipment and fittings 


— everything you need for out- 
/ boards, inboards and sail! 
6 If we don’t see you at New York, 
we'll be looking for you at the 
Chicago or San Francisco show 


in February. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


Division, North & Judd Manufacturing Co. 


15 SOUTH MAIN ST., MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 




















(continued from page 86) 
There seemed to be no limit to Burton’s expectations. 

On the fourth day, out of sheer desperation, I asked, “Look 

Burton, why don’t you go see a doctor with that arm?” 

“I did,” he said. 

“When?” 

“Last night.” 

“Well?” 

“He took an X-ray.” 

“What did it show?” 

“Nothing.” Burton looked sad. “But it still hurts some- 
thing av/ful.” 

I had finished framing the boat. I started working on 
the transom. Toward sundown I was almost sure I saw 
Burton using his right arm to pick up a board when he 
thought I wasn’t looking. 

I shaped the transom the following day. Burton didn’t 
show up. I was getting worried, but managed to sneak in 
a little work on Princess. 

Back on Burton’s boat the next morning, I was fixing to 
fasten the transom, when who walks into the yard but Cap- 
tain Burton himself. He has a kind of hang-dog expression, 
and his right hand is in a plaster cast. 

“What happened, Burton?” I asked. 

“Nothing much,” he said. “Some wise guy over at the 
bar was giving me a hard time last night, so I let him 
have it with my right.” 

I lowered the board for the transom of his boat gently 
but firmly on his toes, and went back to my own problems 
on Princess. —JorE RICHARDS 


HERE'S HOW 
(continued from page 12) 
fishing skiff, its most efficient speed range is 6 to 9 m.p.h. 
Two 3-h.p. motors will drive it at about 8 m.p.h. and two 
5-h.p. motors will increase the speed to about 9 m.p.h. It 
is, to say the least, debatable whether this slight increase in 
speed is worth the additional cost of the larger motors. 

This is all purely academic, however, if the transom on 
your boat isn’t wide enough to accept two mountings. Only 
a boat with a transom width of 48 inches or more should be 
considered for a twin-motor installation of this sort. 

If your boat’s transom isn’t wide enough for a twin- 
motor installation, all is not lost. You can still have the 
reliability of twin motors by installing one medium-size 
motor (5 to 10 h.p.) on the transom and keeping one small 
motor (1% to 3 h.p.) in the boat for emergency use. 


PROPANE GAS ON BOATS 

“I would like to know why propane or butane isn’t used 

for cooking and operating a gas refrigerator aboard a boat.” 
B. P. R., McPherson, Kansas 

Tank gas in both liquefied and compressed form is fre- 
quently employed in galleys, especially aboard large yachts. 
It gives reliable and quick heat. The gas is, however, com- 
paratively expensive. And, since it is explosive when mixed 
with air, a leak in the tank or in the feed line between tank 
and appliance can be extremely dangerous. 

National Fire Protection Association regulations stipu- 
late that the storage tanks or cylinders must be located 
in a well-ventilated deck box on an open deck or cabin 
top. They cannot be located in the cabin, in the cockpit 
or on any portion of the deck that is enclosed at the sides 
by bridge or cabin structures. 


GAS TAX REFUNDS 

“Please tell me where | should send my gasoline sales 

slips in order to get a tax refund.” 
R. B. B., Wenham, Mass. 

Since the money derived from state gasoline taxes is 
used primarily to build and maintain highways, approxi- 
mately 36 states refund all or part of these taxes to boat 
operators. To find out if your state is one that makes 
refunds and to get refund information and application 
blanks, write to your state tax department or revenue de- 
partment in the state capital. — G 
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QUICKSILVER 


(continued from page 51) 
latter, but never failed always carefully to cover Fox again. 

With his boats and reputation well established, Ralph 
could have continued counting off years of the comfortable 
life, but matching wits against a design problem was more 
his style. In consequence he found himself a few years 
ago with a new enigma presented by the Naval Academy. 

The coaching launches for the crew racing team needed 
replacing. Instead of duplicating the old boats, however, 
the Academy wanted Wiley to make a fresh start and give 
them a boat whose operation would be smooth and wake- 
less as possible at all speeds from 0-16 knots. Because they 
had to maneuver tightly around the delicate racing shells, 
coaches also wanted an easy-handling hull. 

After an incubation period spent over the drawing board, 
Ralph took a handful of striking litthe models out for a 
towing test on his native Town Creek. Each had been 
moulded in fiberglass from an original wooden model, and 
ballasted in scale to their displacement and trim. 

By running a pre-planned series of speed tests and towing 
the models behind a pole extended clear of the mother 
boat’s bow wave, he was able to put hundreds of scale- 
model-miles of experience into hull forms before setting 
down his final design. Because the fiberglass models were 
semi-transparent and the water of the creek cloudy, he was 
able to make an extensive study of what was going on 
beneath the hull as it was towed. 

“While we liked the double-ended V-section hull best 
in towing tests, we found that by bending each portion of a 
V-hull out to eliminate hollow surfaces and making them 
slightly rounded, we added great strength,” Wiley says. 
“The launches ran smoothly at 12 knots on about 35 horse- 
power with or without a load of people aboard.” 

Ballasting the models to tow at the angle of a heeled 
sailboat, Wiley made a few changes here and there and 
decided that he had something indeed. The most worth- 
while application seemed to be in the field of motor sailers. 

Reason: under sail a motor-sailer is held back by a con- 
ventional motorboat stern. Under power, on the other 
hand, the motorboat is restricted to sailboat hull speed. 

With his models, Wiley had a proven high-speed power 
boat hull and all the earmarks of a good sailer. Quite aside 
from the inside ballast situation, this was enough to stir 
Ralph into designing Quicksilver. 

Even the hull and centerboard well-keel do not end 
Quicksilver’s list of virtues however. Another is Wiley’s 
patented thwartships deck. From above it simply looks as 
if the builder had decided to lay decking sideways instead 
of along the length of the hull. 

The effect is quite different. Each plank actually acts as 
a deck carlin, or part of the boat’s essential frame. Real 
carlins are eliminated, saving weight and headroom below, 
and the finished deck is leakproof. 

Add to this: Wiley portlights which admit maximum ven- 
tilation and yet close tightly without metal fittings; Wiley’s 
improvement on the yacht refrigerator which runs off the 
main engine (an hour’s power a day chills the box for 24 
hours, makes ice cubes); a generous head accessible from 
either cabin; and plenty of locker space and you have an 
idea of the boat. 

While Quicksilver is the current compendium of a steady 
stream of ideas that have come from the highly original 
Wiley over the years, Hull #45 is already growing in his 
shop. In fact, since turning the tide of yacht business sent 
overseas after W W II (Wiley built a motor sailer for a 
European client at a time when most American yachtsmen 
felt they were getting a bargain in Europe), his yard has 
been able to lay a new keel the minute the shop was vacated 
by a just-completed boat. 

Quicksilver, undoubtedly, is neither the last nor most 
startling design from one of America’s leading marine 
engineers, 

—MENDAL W. JOHNSON 
DECEMBER, 1957 





BIG DIFFERENCE 


look for the 


in boat trailers 


MASTERCRAFT for ‘58! At first glance, all boat 
trailers are basically similar in 3 respects. They 
consist of a pole or frame . . . coupler for con- 
necting to towing vehicle . . . and some type of 
spring suspension with wheels. But that is where the 
similarity between the NEW 1958 MASTERCRAFT and 
other boat trailers ends . . . AND THE BIG DIFFER- 
ENCE BEGINS! Superior design and construction 
- » + amazing performance . . . and more advanced 
features . . . now in MASTERCRAFT for ‘58. 

Want all the facts? Send for 16-page, full-color, 
illustrated catalog. Freel 


MODEL 
CUu8s-750 


The ideal trailer for the boater who wants the best 
in complete boat protection and loading and launch- 
ing ease. Features include the original Torqueless Twin 
Boom .. . Ultra-Matic load-launch ramp . . . Micro- 
Matic roller adjustment with full support at cradle, keel 
and transom. Many more exciting new features in 
1958 Customline series by Mastercraft. 


CRUISERLINE 
MODEL CR8-1400 





For heavier outboard cruisers, the all-new 1958 Cruiser- 
line series offer maximum adjustability to hull shape 
and boat length. Load balance and extra loading and 
launching ease add new fun to big boat trailering. 
Many new features including rock and roll tandem 
wheel assembly for easiest riding ever on any road. 
Find out for yourself about the BIG DIFFERENCE in 
big boat trailering this year in Mastercraft CRUISER- 
LINE for ‘58. 


REMEMBER—send for new, 1958 MASTERCRAFT catalog today. 


MASTERCRAFT trailers, inc. 


30 MIDDLEFIELD STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 






CUSTOMLINE 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


= **"BOAT LAM 


NAUTICAL JACK'S LAMP 
will light up any cabin 
SOLID BRASS 


your | t 4 
Maile 
PRICE $] | Bx Preg 
ORDER BY MAIL NOW. Check or M.O 


JACK’S LAMP CO. 


306 Harvard St., Brookline 46, Mass 





PERFECTLY 
WHIPPED 
LINES—IN A 
JIFFY! WITH 


POLY-WHIP 


INEXPENSIVE—PERMANENT—COLORFUL 


Made of long lasting polyethylene, Poly-Whip is now available for 1/4 inch, 
! inch, and % inch rope dgizes and in brilliant red, yellow, blue and off- 
white colors. 

No special tools, training, or knowledge required to use Poly-Whip. Just twist 
Poly-Whip on using Poly-Bond, the really permanent bonding agent. You'll 
have a lasting, seamanlike whipping which will make your boat the pride of 
the fleet. Only 99¢ for box of ten with Poly-Bond postpaid or at leading 
marine dealers. Specify size and color. Sold by box of tens only. No C.0.D 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Rush Your Order to POLY-WHIP, Box 546, Palm Beach, Fla. 

















Now the SpeedAire VENTILATED Wind- 
shield for complete boating comfort. Avail- 
able with or without Convertible Top. See 
your Taylor Made Dealer or write for details. 


GLOVERSVILLE 22 
NEW YORK 


n. a. TAYLOR co., inc. 











SPEED WAND ... tells 


your boat’s speed in a jiffy gag Bac hn gromaues 


YOURS FREE 


al 






A 
rs Requires no drilling, 
\s mounting or installation. 
Just hold SPEED WAND 

over the side with the in- 

& let head submerged for a 






. few seconds .. . then lift 
it out and read your speed 
on the graduated scale. 
4 Accurate from 5 to 35 m.p.h. Just 13” 
; long, stows easily in tackle box. Sturdy 
plastic; nothing to rust, wear out, or 
get out of order. $3 95 
go Pe ee ee 4 
T H E c P vee “| ~~ — 
showing undreds o 
R oO Ww Ss < N E Ss T unique and practical ac- 




















a 475 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 17,.N.Y. | cessories for boatmen 


) 
| THE CROW’S-NEST 


| Name 
Send me Speed Wands at Add 

$3.95 ea. | enclose [] check, — . | 
: C] money order. City Zone State | 





WINTER LAY-UP 
(continued from page 53) 


but also because it is the only varnish I know that can be 
applied on cold, damp, and lamentably short autumn days. 
And while you are varnishing, don’t forget your spars. Par- 
ticularly necessary is a coat of varnish on the upper surfaces 
of the spreaders. They seem to suffer more from the sun- 
light than any other surface on the boat. 

The next thing to guard against is the accumulation of 
rain water (or melted snow) inside the hull. First, free up 
all limber holes so that water anywhere will flow freely to 
the lowest point. Really clean the bilges so that sawdust, 
paint crumbs, sand, dust and dirt will not wash down along 
the frames and clog the limber holes. If your bilge has 
been red-leaded from infancy, it is a good idea to renew the 
coat in the fall, but do not red-lead the bilge of an old boat 
that has long been bare. 

It is also necessary to eliminate danger from freezing of 
anything freezable. In addition to eliminating the water 
inside the hull, first and most important is your engine. 
Open the sea-cocks on your intake pipe and let all the 
water drain out, then locate and remove the plugs in the 
water jacket and let that drain. Tie the plugs up in a cloth 
and tie the cloth to the motor so that you can find them 
again in the spring. There is usually a drain plug in the 
water circulating pump and this too should be removed. 
There will be water in your exhaust line, and if there is a 
hump in the middle of it to raise the line above water-level, 
the line should be disconnected at both sides of the hump so 
that the water will drain out. 

The old crankcase oil should be drawn off. Some motor 
manufacturers recommend washing the crankcase with a 
cylinder oil solvent and then filling the crankcase with 
special liquids designed for the purpose. But these special 
liquids have to be removed in the spring. I have always had 
the feeling that there will be enough oil left in the crank- 
case to prevent deterioration after you draw the bulk of 
the oil off. 

I always remove the spark plugs, put an inch or two of 
cylinder oil on top of the pistons, turn the motor over a 
few times to coat the walls of the cylinders, the valves and 
the manifolds with oil. All I can say is that it works with 
me, but not all engine manufacturers would agree with me. 

Put back the plugs. Do not leave the interior of the 
engine open to the damp winter air. 

I think it is wise to take the starting motor and generator 
home and store them in a warm dry place; and your battery, 
of course, should either be emptied out and dry stored, or 
kept where a re-freshening charge can be added from time 
to time. A discharged battery will freeze at a little lower 
temperature than the freezing point of water. A fully 
charged battery has a much lower freezing point and will 
survive all but the coldest winters. 

Open all sea-cocks in the plumbing system to let the 
water drain out. Fresh water tanks should be emptied. 
There is usually a joint for this purpose at the lowest part of 
the pipe connecting the tank to the plumbing. All fresh 
water pumps should be taken apart and drained. The toilet 
pump particularly requires this attention and the plumbing 
should be dismantled so that all water is out of it. If, as 
sometimes happens, there are some low parts below the 
bowl that cannot be reached and drained, put a liberal 
quantity of anti-freeze into the bowl. If the anti-freeze is 
flammable be sure to take precautions against visitors to 
your boat—authorized or unauthorized—who might drop a 
lighted match into a bowl filled with flammable mixture. 

Cans of paint and varnish can be ruined by too long 
exposure to too low a temperature. They should be taken 
home anyway because they constitute a fire hazard. While 
on the subject of fire hazard, I think it wise to drain your 
gasoline tanks, and drain the fuel from your stove. : 

Anything that has been exposed to salt water during the 
summer should be taken home, washed in fresh water and 
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hung out to dry. Such things as hawsers, cushions, sails, 
sail bags should have this treatment. 

Fall is the time to go over your chains, chipping off rust 
and dunking them in oil, red lead or other preservatives. 
Do not wait until spring. A chain deteriorates more in 
winter storage than in the water. Free and oil your turn- 
buckles so that they will not be frozen with rust and cor- 
rosion during the winter. 

Outboard motors should be washed out by clamping the 
motor to a barrel of fresh water and running the motor 
to pump fresh water through the cooling system. Then this 
water should be drained before the motor is stored. 

Now consider the winter cover. There are four requisites: 
First, a frame strong enough to hold a great weight of 
vet snow, and high winter winds. Second, sufficient pitch 
to shed the snow and let water run off. Third, freedom from 
leaks. Fourth, ventilation. 

The best winter covering is one tailored by a sail-maker 
to fit the frame and fit the boat. But that is usually a 
pretty expensive proposition, and the cover most extensively 
found is a tarpaulin which simply covers the frame and 
the boat and is tied underneath to prevent it blowing away. 
A big tarpaulin is pretty hard to get aboard and if it is 
lifted about in one piece it usually requires a small army 
of strong-armed men. One man can do it, however, if he 
goes about it the right way. Stretch out the tarpaulin 
beside the boat, flaking it down so that it lies in accordion 
pleats with one edge uppermost. Then go to the bow and 
lift one corner aboard, then work along that edge, pulling 
the edge up and over the ridge pole of your frame, lifting 
it up bit by bit, you will have no trouble getting it up and 
in place. Do not try to take it all aboard at once. A tar- 
paulin should come well down over the topsides and extend 
at least slightly below the water line. 

In years when I have needed both a new cover and 
money to pay for it, | have managed to make a very effec- 
tive cover with ordinary builders’ tar paper at a very low 





price. If you plan to use tar paper you must space your 
frames the width of the paper and nail on a lattice work of 
light strips to keep the paper supported in between the 
frames. Lay the paper thwartships. The temptation will be 
to roll out a long piece of paper the length of the boat, but 
it is impossible to do this without breaking the paper and 
it will break and sag under the first load of snow. 

Now, whatever your cover, you must provide ventilation 
inside the boat. I generally do this by providing a large aper- 
ture at the bow and the stern. A better way to do it would be 
to insert lengths of stove pipe reaching down inside the 
boat through the ventilating holes or hatches and providing 
rotating wind scoops at the top, one of which so designed 
as to scoop air in and the other to drag air out. That will 
provide good circulation inside the hull, stop moisture and 
prevent rot. If it is impossible to provide rotating heads like 
this, it is a good idea to have one pipe designed to suck air 
out while the other drags air in even though they may 
not work efficiently in all winds. 

Lift your floor boards. Open all drawers and lockers. 
See to it that no part of your boat is sealed in. Air is the 
best preventative to decay, and fresh air should reach 
everywhere. 

It is well to provide some extra precautions over hatches, 
skylights, mast partners and other openings in the deck 
and cabin house. The hatches, skylights, etc., should be 
left open—not closed up. 

You will want to get to the boat during the winter and 
in the early spring, when you may wish to start work on the 
inside. Also, if your boat is for sale, she will probably be 
visited many times during the winter by brokers and their 
customers. Arrange your covering so that it is easy to open 
a small part of it and equally easy to close it up again. 
It is also a very good idea to rig an electric light tor shore 
current with an extension line that will lead to the nearest 
yard outlet. Now hope for an early spring. 

—H. A. CALAHAN 





The DOLPHIN 


X TEEN F.O.B. 
FOOTER Ft. Worth 
roe: 1988 @ TEXAS 


Standard equipment includes steering, windshield, padded dash, 


3 MAGIC WORDS 
that belong to 
the NEW “DOLPHIN” 


PERFORMANCE "=i s0eea 


is combined 

with exceptional maneuverability. 
BEAUTY The DOLPHIN is inspired 
to a new dimension in boat 
styling and upholstery fashion to keep 
you at the head of the fleet for years 

to come. 

VALU The most versatile 16-footer 
available on to-day’s market. 
The DOLPHIN can be rigged in a mat- 


ter of minutes to suit any purpose. 








front seat (rear seat optional). Stern tanks can be converted to 
bait wells.(by order) at no cost. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length Gunwale 17’ Depth 

Length Centerline 16’ Forward 2’9 
Beam Amidship 78°° Weight 475 
Beam Transom 63'° Max. H. P. 120 




















Address inquires to 
Route 3, P. O. Box 219 
Fort Worth, Texas 


SEE YOUR NEAREST WHITEHOUSE DEALER or write direct to the 
factory for information on the complete line of fiberglas boats 


DECEMBER, 1957 
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NEW POWER FOR ‘58 


(continued from page 23) 


Three new tilt features are included in the Super Horse 
50. One is a spring-loaded tilt assist which makes it easier 
for the operator to pivot the lower unit of the 205-pound 
motor above the water. A tilt lock toggle mechanism holds 
the motor out of the water, and the engine may be locked 
into a proper trailing angle for over-the-road travel with an 
additional locking device. This motor will be garbed in 
white with gold and chrome plated brass trim. Incorporated 
into both 50’s are hinged spark plug access panels mounted 
in rubber cushioning. A single, centrally-located spark plug 
access cover is also available on the alternate-firing twin 
Super Sea Horses 35. 

Scott-Atwater will continue to offer a 40 horsepower 
alternate-firing twin in both its high-style Royal Scott 
version as well as its less delux electric and manual start- 
ing models of the same power rating. The motor will be 
basically the same as in 1957, with refinements in car- 
buretion for faster and smoother acceleration and im- 
proved mid-range fuel economy. 

Scott, though rumored to have a larger motor in the 
offing has concentrated its efforts in pre-boat show view- 
ings on a wholly new 22 horsepower model. This is an 
alternate-firing twin called the Sports Scott, and has been 
developed to offer a modestly priced motor in this power 
bracket. The Sports Scott will be priced $478.50 f.o.b. in 
non-electric version, and $598.50 f.o.b. in an electric start- 
ing model. In keeping with the demand for more silent 
operation, the new motor is mounted in rubber, has a water- 
muffled exhaust, and air intake silencer. The fast pickup 
which is a noteworthy feature of this model can be at- 
tributed at least in part to the use of a new double V type 
intake valving system. 

In addition to the 40 and 22 horsepower models, Scott’s 
line includes 3.6, 5, 7.5, 10 and 16 horsepower motors. 
All are offered in a choice of six different colors: red, aqua- 
marine, yellow, coral, blue and white. Styling and color 
treatment has again been handled by industrial designer 
Raymond Loewy, and as last year, the sound-baffling, 
molded fiberglass interchangeable hoods are distinctively 
and tastefully streamlined. 

West Bend offers a line of six different models in five 
power brackets, ranging from an economically priced 2 
horsepower, single cylinder, 29-pound air-cooled model 
called the Shrimp, to its new, beefed-up alternate firing 
twin, the 35 horsepower Shark. Actually, the Shark is 
available in four versions: with manual starter, with elec- 
tric starter, with electric starter and standard generator, and 
with an electric starter with super alternator generator. This 
last produces 20 amperes current, enough not only to main- 
tain proper battery level for the starter, but also to offer 
plenty of power for operation of navigation lights, ship to 
shore radio telephone, and other electric accessories. 

The Oliver line for 1958 will be basically unchanged, 
with a 42 cubic inch, 35 horsepower, all-electric model 
heading the line, plus 6 and 16 horsepower models. The 
Oliver 35 will be a refined version of the large twin which 
finally reached the market late in 1957, and will no longer 
have a readily detachable powerhead. The Olver 35 will 
feature a low tension, high-energy type aircraft ignition 
system, as well as a generator reportedly higher rated than 
last year’s, which produced only 6 amperes at 4500 r.p.m. 

Wizard motors, which are distributed by Western Auto 
Supply stores, will carry a completely new line of products, 
ranging from its Poweramatic 5.5 horsepower model, which 
weighs 55 pounds, to 15 and 35 horsepower models, all 
alternate firing twins. Further specifications have not yet 
been released on the two larger models. The 5.5, which 
will be priced at $210 f.o.b., will be rubber-suspended, 
fitted with spiral gears, will have a rubber-mounted cowling 
for silencing, and will have a full forward, neutral and 
reverse gear shift. 
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Buccaneer is expected to carry the same basic horse- 
power range as last year, not entering into the horsepower 
races with its larger competitors. Silvertrol will offer two 
electric motors, priced at $89.50 and $99.50, and aimed 
strictly at the fishing market for use on lakes on which gaso- 
line engines are tabooed. The two models will operate on 
either six- or 12-foot auto batteries, and will run from eight 
to 12 hours on a single charge. These motors weigh only 
21 pounds, and should answer a definite need where 
restrictive legislation exists prohibiting use of gasoline com- 
bustion power plants. Silvertrols are suitable for opera- 
tion in either salt or fresh water, and they are noteworthy 
because of their ability to operate almost as quietly as a 
set of oars. 

Most modestly-priced of the outboard motors for 1958 
will be the 22-pound, 2.5 horsepower Continental Sport, 
an air-cooled single-cylinder motor that will operate nine 
hours on a gallon of gas. In a fully fabricated but disas- 
sembled kit form, the Continental lists at $79.95. The 
same model fully assembled is priced at $89.95, with a 
deluxe version featuring automatic recoil starter at $99.95. 

The big disappointment this year is that despite all the 
motor refinements one can expect for 1958, the bulk of 
the manufacturers will cling to a relatively archaic, cum- 
bersome and frequently troublesome system for remote 
controls. It can be hoped that some of these makers are 
holding back information, and the day of the foot-throttle 
control, which will give the boatman two-handed control 
in the interest of safety and convenience, is not far away. 
—CRANE WHITTAKER 





WHAT WOULD YOU po? 


You are at the helm of your sailboat enjoying a 
pleasant afternoon sail, when one of your companions 
falls overboard. The distance between the man in the 
water and the boat increases rapidly, and under sail 
you don’t have the maneuverability of a power boat. 
What do you do? 





Toss the man in the water a life preserver with line 
attached. If the line is long enough and he can reach 
the preserver right away, it’s just a matter of hauling 
him back aboard. If you know the line isn’t long 
enough, let it go free. He'll be able to hang on to 
the life preserver until you come about and pick him 
up. Jibe immediately, if wind allows. Be sure to have 
one man keep his eyes on the swimmer at all times. 
Otherwise you might lose sight of him in coming 
about. A man in the water is hard to spot if the waves 
are even just a foot high. Approach the swimmer as 
though he were a mooring buoy so that you can lose 
headway as you reach him. Toss him a line and haul 
him aboard. If at night, keep a searchlight or power- 
ful flashlight on him at all times. In any case, work 
quickly, but not so fast as to cause mistakes. — G 
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(continued from page 31) 


setting up the first boat show to be held in New Orleans 
in several years. They hope to have the event this spring 
in New Orleans’ Municipal Auditorium. The Better Boat- 
ing Association also plans to help boat owners solve prob- 
lems. One that emerged shortly after the association was 
formed was a shortage of launching space for boat owners. 
The two public launching facilities, one at the Municipal 
Yacht Harbor and one near the Industrial Canal, were 
crowded, boat owners reported. The BBA helped ease the 
jam by setting forth the need to local businessmen. The re- 
sult was the formation of a new service by four New Or- 
leanians, to provide launching facilities at West End. 

What does all this boating activity mean to the people 
who live in New Orleans? 

The fishermen know they can haul their boat on their 
trailer behind their car to where ever the fish are biting. 
As the map with this story shows, there are a lot of places 
they can pick from if they’re looking for launching facili- 
ties Or marine service. Most of the fishing places around 
New Orleans rent hulls; some rent motors, too. Or the guy 
with a boat on a trailer may just drive to the water’s edge 
and launch his own boat. He may come back with three- 
pound speckled trout from North Shore, or red-fish from 
Delacroix, or bass from the fishing ponds close to the city. 
He may go to Grand Isle where he can use his own boat or 
charter a deep-sea boat in order to go for bigger game. 
Newest fun for fishermen is going out to fish near the flares 
of offshore oil rigs out in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Or talk to a businessman like Arthur Wynne. He sails an 
L-16 against other members of the Southern Yacht Club, 
and does very well at it. “There may be a 100 or more sail- 
boats out on the Lake on a good Sunday,” he says. “But 
you'll also see lots of these elaborate rafts on pontoons 
out on the Lake these days, powered by outboards. In the 
winter, we get a lot of visiting boats.” 

Talk to a power man like Lester Surgi. He won't give 
up the fun of boating, but running a launching service for 
boats he finds he has less and less time for his own boat. 
When he opens the Edgelake Marine Service at 5 a.m., he 
frequently finds a block-long line of autos pulling trailers 
waiting for him. There'll be a dozen boats to put over. 
“They go fishing every day in the summer time,” Surgi says, 
“but during the winter the week-ends are the busy times 
for us.” 

A boat on a trailer’s a great thing, Surgi feels. “You can 
go where ever you want to go fishing, and you can drive 
there a lot more easily than if you tried to go in your boat 
itself. With a trailer, your fishing is unlimited down here.” 

Or talk to Louis M. Heuchert Jr., a former officer of the 
New Orleans Power Boat Association. ‘We'd like to ex- 
pand the Pan American Regatta to have more races a sea- 
son,” he says. “Perhaps one of these days we'll have a 
powerboat regatta around Sugar Bowl time. We'd also like 
to have some Gold Cup boats racing down here. 

“But unlimited class power boat racing brings up prob- 
lems,” Heuchert admits. One problem is that Lake Pont- 
chartrain kicks up to easily, and would be too dangerous 
for the really big powerboats. “We’re hoping that the Or- 
leans parish levee boards’ suggestion for a breakwater out 
in the Lake one day will become a reality. If it were built 
about a mile and a half offshore, and would run parallel to 
the shore for about five miles, it would create no problems 
for any of the sailboats, powerboats, water skiers or others 
using the lake. But it would give us the smooth water we'd 
need for Gold Cup races. The biggest power boat we can 
put on the Lake for races now is about a 266-cubic-inch 
hydro. As it is, we still get some 200 or more power- 
boats entered in our Pan American Regatta.” 

But winning the race, be it power or sail, isn’t the prime 
consideration in New Orleans. Not matter what you get 
out of the water, you have fun. That must be why Na- 
ture gave New Orleanians such a water wonderland. 

—HAROLD RUBIN 
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America’s Most Beautiful Marine 
Hardware and Deck Fittings 


LOVE HER=—GIVE HER 














jewels befitting her station on the water. 

See your Algonac Dealer for gleaming chrome fit- 
tings of the finest design and quality. Make her the 
Queen of your favorite waterway. Ideal gifts for any 
boat owner. 


ALGONAC FOUNDRY COMPANY 


9300 STONE STREET ® ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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REVERSE AND 
REDUCTION GEARS 
let you ENJOY the fun 
of carefree cruising! 


MODEL EF 
features full 100°. reverse. 
Easy to install. Easy to con- 
trol. (tYo:t, 2:1, 2Yo:t and 
3:1 reductions available. The 
ideal gear for most popular 
engines. 


Discover the thrill of greater 
maneuverability ...new ease 
of handling ... and smoother 
performance right from the 
start. Every ride is a luxury 
ride when you have a de- 
pendable “Capitol” Gear on 
your craft. Choose the gear 
thousands of others have 
chosen for greater pleasure 
and satisfaction. 


SEE Capitol Gears at the Seattle National 
Boat Show or write for catalog to: 


CAPITOL GEARS 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS, Inc. 


343-A NO. HAMLINE AVENUE 





MODEL 2HE 
Reverse and Reduction Gear. 
Full forward and full reverse. 
For gas engines to 250 H.P. 


at 4,000 R.P.M. and diesel 
engines to 150 H.P. at 3,000 
R.P.M. Available with reduc. 
tion gears I'/:1, 2:1, 2¥e:l, 
3:1 and 4:1. 








ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 
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Your BOAT! 


KUHLS Z20%c¢e 


. 
HER UIE. saccckgees <6 es 


KUHLS CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 


Penetrates thoroughly into the fibres of all types of 
canvas and fabric materials, protecting it from ROT, 

MILDEW, and making it water repellent, adding life to 
new canvas and extra years to old. : 








KUHLS 3-WAY PRESERVATIVE 


One product that can be used to preserve WOOD, CAN- 
VAS and ROPE and to give complete protection against 
DECAY—MOLD—MILDEW—TERMITES—TEREDOS. 


KUHLS TROWELAST 
White and Mahogany—For filling, surfacing and furring 
up of dents, cracks, rivet heads, etc., on steel, iron, 
wood and canvas. Above and below the waterline. 


'KUHLS PATCHLAST 


For patching CANVAS COVERS, SAILS, AWNINGS, 
TENTS, etc. An acid-proof adhesive. Will remain Water- 
proof and Elastic. 












OUR LATEST BOOKLET 


“HOW TO KEEP BOATS WATERTIGHT” 


Contains our Famous COMPOSITE BOAT CHART 
showing which one of our products to use, and 
where for best results, it also illustrates and de- 
scribes our 18 Great Elastic Marine Products. 

IT'S FREE at your DEALER or WRITE DIRECT 


SINCE 889 65th S & 3rd Ave. 
“ B. FRED KUHLS : BROOKLYN. fe “ge 
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TIE TACK. Beautiful, authentic ship’s 
wheel miniature that will keep tie in 
place. 14-Karat Gold, $6. 


SEA HORSE 
& COMPASS PIN 
Exquisitely fashioned, with 
accurate jewel bearing in com- 
pass. Sterling Silver, $15; 14- 
Karat Gold, $75. 
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: CODE FLAG CHARM BRACELETS 


are so oe 


Spell out messages, names, initials, in finely enameled 
International Code Colors. Bracelet only: Sterling Silver, 
$3. each; 14-Karat Gold, $27.75 each. Code Signals: 
Sterling Silver, $1.50 each; 14-Karat Gold, $6.50 each. 


See your marine dealer. Or write us for new catalog. 


opps 


His Egrysh p 


DISTINGUISHED BY ITS AUTHENTICITY 











HIS LORDSHIP 
PRODUCTS CO. 
245 Seventh Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. 




















MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECTORY 


Ace Trailer Co. 

217 Campbell Lane 

P. O. Box 4177 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Ajax Boat Trailer Co., Inc. 

21942 Dequindre Rd. 

Hazel Park (Detroit), Mich. 

Allen Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

7300 Navigation Blvd. 

Hous ton 11, Texas 

Alloy Marine Products, Inc. 

4618 Pre. Tremble Rd. 
Algonac, Mich. 

Atlas Trailer Prod. Co. 

660 So. Lovers Lane Rd. 

West Allis 14, Wisc. 

Atwood Vacuum Machine Co. 
100 Eddy Ave. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Automatic Boat Trailer 
Mfg. Co. 

P. O. Box 127 


314 W. Chestnut St. 

Wauseon, Ohio 

Balko, Inc. 

sox 309 

Ladysmith, Wisc. 

The Bassick Co. 

137 Howard Avenue 

Bridgeport 2, Conn, 

Beebe Bros. 

2724 6th Ave. S. 

Seattle 4, Wash. 

Bill Bell, Inc. 

9300 Hines 

Dallas, Tex. 

Bilt-Well Trailer Co. 

3513 South S82nd St. 

Philadelphia 42, Pa. 

Boat Lighting & Equip- 
ment Co. 

1919-1921 Pleasant St. 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Break-Frame Trailer Corp. 

2148 N. W. 10th Avenue 

Miami, Fla. 

Brown-Line Corp. 

341 N. Foothill Rd. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Cc & F Machine Works 

140 W. Minnehaha St. 

St. Paul 3, Minn. 

E. L. Caldwell & Sons 

3204 Agnes St. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

Carry Craft Trailer Co. 

Div. of Hess Welding, Inc. 

Suydam Place 

Matawan, N. J. 

Champ Boat Trailers 

Craig Mfg. Co., Inc. 

125 Margaret Street 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chauvin Industries, Inc. 

383 Shrewsbury St. 

Worcester 4, Mass. 

Chief Boat Trailer Co. 

2802 S. Buckner Blvd. 

Dallas 27, Texas 

The City Machine and 
Wheel Co. 

1095 Home Ave. 

Akron 10, Ohio 

Cizek Mfg. & Distributing Co. 

Clutier, lowa 

Leon O. Cox & Sons 

Grifton, N. Car. 

Crestline Marine Equip- 
ment Ltd. 

P. O. Box 638 

Bracebridge 

Ont., Canada 

Crownline Mfg. Co. 

Onarga, Ill. 

Development Engineering Co. 

Donaldsonville, La. 

Dico Co. 

200 S. W. 16th St. 

Des Moines 5, Iowa 

R. E. Dietz Co 

225 Wilkinson’ St. 

Syracuse 1, N. Y 

Draw-Tite Co. 

14857 Martinsville Rd. 

Belleville, Mich 

Dunbar Kapple Inc. 

Geneva, I 

Dunphy Boat Corp. 

Parkway and Broad 

Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Dutton-Lainson Co. 

1601 West Second Street 

Hastings, Nebr. 

EE-Zy Trailer Co. 

321 W. 15th St. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Eaz Lift Spring Corp. 

10717 Chandler Blvd. 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

Echo Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Lumberton, N. C. 

The Filexi-Trailer Co. 

Virginia & Montague Aves. 

North Charleston, S. C 

Foote Ind. 

1010 South Washington Ave. 

Lansing, Mich. 


HAULING HOME YOUR BOAT? 


Check with these companies for 


trailer dealers in your area 


French & Hecht Div. 
Kelsey- Mayes Wheel Co. 
323 E. 3rd St. 

Da ivenport, Iowa 

The Geneva Wietal Wheel Co. 
300 Railroad St. 

Geneva, Ohio 

Gleason Corp. 

250 N. 12th St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

R. F. Kayburton Co. 

5 Carll Road 
Middletown, Conn. 

Hanton Mfg. Co. 

West Atlantic Avenue 
P. O. Box 2232 
Delray Beach, Fla. 

— Boat Trailer Inc. 


Delta, Ohio 

Holsclaw Bros. inc. 

108 N. Willow Road 
Evansville, Ind. 

Independent Iron Works, Inc. 
Sth & Pine St. 

Oakland 20, Calif. 

J. B. Johnston Industries 
Eupora, Miss. 

Kerrco Products 

4335 North 61st St. 
Lineoln, Nebr. 

LaGrange Metal Products, Inc. 
4117-25 W. Washington Blvd. 
Hillside, Il. 

Liggett Supply & Equip. Co. 
2030 S. Main St. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Little Dude Trailer Co., Inc. 
2411 Peak 

Ft. Worth 6, Texas 
Mastercraft Trailers, Inc. 
Middlefield St. 

Middletown, Conn. 

Midwest Industries Inc. 

145 Ohio St. 

Ida Grove, lowa 

Murrays 

1600 E. Hillsboro Ave. 
Tampa 10, Fla. 

Myers Truck & Caster Co. 
914 Trinity Lane 

Nashville 7, Tenn. 

The Neilson Wheel Co. 

344 N. 5th 

Milwaukee 5, Wisc 
Newsome Fiberglass Boat Inc. 
3199 9th Street S 

P. O. Box 468 

Bradenton, Fla. 

Norjack Inc. 

600 S. 108 St. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Pacemaker Boat Trailer 

Co. Inc. 

2017 S. 63rd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parr Marine Sales Co. 
2301 Sherwoodway 

San Angelo, Texas 
Peerless Chain Co. 
Winona, Minn. 

Peterson Bros. Inc. 

P. O. Box 43, Sta. G 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Portage Trailer Co. 
7570 Woodman Avenue 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

Prior Products, Inc. 
4828 Racell St. 

Dallas, Texas 

Pyramid Mfg. Co. 

2712 E. 14th St. 
Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Ramsey Trailers 
1925-35 S. Chadwick St. 
Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
Selma Trailer & Mfg. Co. 
8111 Hwy. 99 

Selma, Calif. 

South Texas Truck Equip. 

Co. Inc. 

Marine Div. 

P. O. Box 1705 
Houston 1, Texas 
Sterline Boat Trailer 
P. O. Box 264 

Salem, Ohio 
Super-Draulic Mfg. Co. 
320 1st Avenue South 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Tee Nee Trailer Co. 

5 E. Indiana Avenue 
Youngstown 7, Ohio 
Tessner Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
1048 W. Winnebago St. 
Milwaukee 5, Wisc. 

Tilt Bed Industries 

328 Short St. 

Erie, Pa. 

Trade Tool & Engineering 

Co. Inc. 

1015 Sligh Blvd. 
Orlando, Fla. 

Ventilaire Prod. Co. Inc. 
2431 Harvey St. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Wesbar Stamping Corp. 
West Bend, Wisc. 
Wisconsin Marine Co. 
316 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Pewaukee, Wisc. 
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BUILD A SKIFF 


(continued from page 64) 


dimensions as the chine strips and, using it as a template, 
saw and rasp the frame notches to proper size, and to the 
correct bevel as closely as possible by eye. Note that the 
notch in frame No. | will be quite deep on its forward side 
as compared to its after side. 

Attach the chine strips to the transom with the same 
bevel-cut method used for the inner keel, then work for- 
ward to #4 frame, #3 frame, etc. Use two 1142” No. 8 
f.h. hot dipped galvanized wood screws at the transom and 
stem, and one at each frame. A loop of rope may be very 
useful in pulling the chine strips in at the stem end. 

The gunwale can be made in two ways. In Detail A, 
the edge of the plywood is covered and this construction 
is thus both neater and more durable. In Detail B is shown 
an alternate method which may be preferred by those not 
having a circular saw with which to rabbet the inner 
gunwale strip. It is not as neat and the plywood edge is 
exposed to weather. 

In Fig. 7 may be seen how a yardstick is used to imitate 
the plywood surface when performing the next operation of 
bevelling all outside edges of the frame to take the planking. 





PLANS 


Complete plans for constructing this 13-foot skiff are 
available to home boat builders for $2.50. All specifi- 
cations and a bill of materials are included with the 
plans, which are available from the designer. Address 
all inquiries to Bob Whittier, 57 Swift Ave., Oster- 
ville, Massachusetts. 











Put one of the bottom panels in place and clamp it light- 
ly. Using a yardstick, mark centerlines of the frames on 
the outboard surface of the plywood so that screw holes 
can be drilled through plywood and into the frame, without 
danger of missing the frame. Along the keel, transom and 
chine use 1” No. 8 f.h. hot dipped galvanized wood screws. 
Use 12” screws into the transverse frames. A 
mate” gadget bought in a hardware store, which drills pilot 
holes and countersinks in one operation, is a big help. 
Space all screws about four to five inches apart. When all 
holes are drilled, run screws in snugly every two or three 
holes and crawl under the jig to see if the plywood lies 
against the frame without excessive gaps. 

Remove the plywood and spread glue on the frame. An 
“acid swab” brush which costs a nickel at a hardware store 
is excellent for doing this neatly and quickly. Lower the 
plywood carefully to avoid smearing glue. and drive home 
all screws. A ratchet type screwdriver is a great help here, 
or use a bitstock fitted with a screwdriver blade. Crawl 
under the jig and with a soaking wet rag wipe off all glue 
runs before they dry hard as glass. Now install the other 
side. Fig. 9 shows the bottom all on. 

Next, lift the 14 foot panel onto the side of the boat 
and clamp it as shown in Fig. /0. Move it fore and aft 
and up and down so that it fits properly. Then make a 
pencil mark along the chine. Flip the plywood to the other 
side and make a similar mark. Cut on both lines to make 
two side strips. Put one in place at a time with C clamps 
and a few screws driven into the chines. From inside the 
boat mark both the top and bottom edges of the inner 
gunwales on the plywood. Remove the plywood, which will 
now have the width of the gunwale marked on it. Deduct 
the width of the rabbet and find an intermediate line on 
which to saw off the plywood to fit into the rabbet. Rein- 
stall plywood temporarily as in Fig. 1/7 to mark and drill 
for screws. Use %4” No. 8 f.h. hot dipped galvanized 
screws. 

Crawl under the boat and see how the plywood fits the 
frame. If all is well, glue and screw the sides on perma- 
nently. When driving all screws on both the sides and the 

(continued on page 97) 
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Qts out Of this world. .| 


THE ALL- NEW 1958 
15° VANGUARD 


ATELLITE 





Get the utmost in thrills and overall satisfaction! The 
all-new, all-fiberglass Vanguard SATELLITE is one- 
piece, seamless hull construction and very gen- 
erously proportioned. Standard equipment includes 
steering; windshield; richly upholstered seat and back 
cushions; marine fittings; neoprene fenders; automatic 
bailer! 

For Performance, Style, Safety, and Top Value—un- 
matched—choose one of the many models in the °58 
Vanguard line! 





FOR LITERATURE 


WRITE TODAY gp PENINSULAR FIBERGLASS PRODUCTS, INC. 


1063 East 30th Street ¢ Hialeah, Florida 

















NOW RELOCATED 
AT DE LAND, FLA. 


U-MAK-IT 


BOAT KITS 


Greatest line of kits in our 29 years 
of boat kit pioneering. 30 Models— 
prams, rowboats, runabouts, cabin 
cruisers and new lapstrake skiffs. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Showing all models 8’ to 23’ prices, const. details, access. hardware, 
trailers, motors, all you need to build your own! 


SEND 35c (coin) for postage and handling 
U-MAK-IT PRODUCTS 


BOX 569 — DEPT. 7— U.S. HWY. 92 
TEL. REdwood 4-0700 




















ay RACE, 
B/ RELAX 
im 2 
REBEL 


LOW UPKEEP—$1248.00 


Fiber-Glass 


Hull, 


Spar, 
Boom. 16’ LOA, 66” beam, 166 sq. 
ft. sail area. 


Aluminum ? eA 
10’ Plastic Sailing 


Dinghy. $560.00 


~ Plywood NIPPERS — 12’ cat-rigged. $460.00 


502 South Byrne Road 


Ray Greene & Co- Toledo 9, Ohio 
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Sailor’s Swap 





& CLASSIFIED 











Send your advertisement 


YOUR OWN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT in this space next month will 
be seen and read by over 100,000 boatmen—the largest audience ever offered 
by a paid boating magazine. Why not convert into dollars your spare boating 
gear, now? Remember, POPULAR BOATING is the world’s largest selling 
boating magazine, so you obviously stand a better chance of finding a buyer 
if you advertise in SAILOR’S SWAP & CLASSIFIED 

RATES and TERPS: SAILOR’S SW/P & CLASSIFIED are printed uni- 
formly, (no bold face type allowed), at 35¢ per word including name & address 
or box number, with a minimum of twenty words. 
acknowledged. thcy are printed in the first issue to go to press after receipt. 
Check or money order in correct amount (made payable to POPULAR BOAT. 
ING) must accompany every advertisement. 
SAILOR’S SWAP & CLASSIFIED, % POPULAR COATING, 366 Madison 

+ 


Advertisements are not 


to 











Ave., New York 17, N . 

ASH Plywood Ski Blanks, Elec 
tronically Glued. 74” By 22” Each 
Blank Will Make Three Skis Or 
One Surfboard. $7.00 Per Blank 
Shipped Direct. Ingram Plywoods, 
Inc., Thomasville, N. C 

1OIN Bahama Cruise—140 ft 
schooner leaves Miami to Bimini, 
terry Islands, Nassau, Andros, 
Grand Bahamas. All expenses for 
10 days $150. Burke, P.O. Box 


1051, Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 


$1.40 
Windshields $19.95 


Soat Cloth $1.20 L 
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ADVERTISER 


Airguide Instrument Company 
Alcort, Inc 

Algonac Foundry Company 
Atlanta Boat Works 

Atlantic Marine Industries 
Auto Engine Works, Inc 
Baltimore Copper Paint Co 
Barr Marine Products Co 
Borum Boats Inc., Otis C 
Century Boat Company 
Champion Spark Plug Co 
Chris-Craft Corporation 
Columb’an Bronze Corp 
Commodore Boats 
Crow's-Nest, The 
Craig-Craft 

Cruis Along Boats, Inc. 
Culver Craft 

Custom Boat Top Co 
Custom-Craft 

Danforth Anchors 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Evinrude Motors 

Falcon Alarm Co., Inc 
Garelick Manufacturing Co 
Garrett Corporation, The 
Greene & Co., Ray 

Gulf 

Hi-Fi & Music Review 
Higgins Incorporated 

His Lordship Products Co. 
Inland Waterway Guide 
Jack's Lamp Co. 

Key Colony 

Kiekhaefer Corporation 
Kuhis, H. B. Fred 

Lehman Manufacturing Co. 
Lone Star Boats 

Luger Industries, Inc. 

Lyman Boat Works, Inc 
Marine Sales 

Mastercraft Trailers, Inc 
Molded Fiber Glass Boat Company 
Moto-Tilt Company 

Nationa! Boating Association 
National Sailing Association 
Oliver Outboard Motors 
Owens Yacht Company, Inc. 
Peninsula Fiberglass Produc’s Inc 
Poly-Whip 

Popular Boating 

Randolph Shoe Co 

Rider Publisher Inc., John F 
Robert Lea Products 
Roberts Kit Craft 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Irc 
Sudbury Laboratory 

Taft Marine Woodcraft 
Tall-Men's 

Taylor Co., Inc., N. A. 

Texas Company, The 

Tiffen Marketing Co. 

Trojan Boat Company 

U-Mak-It Products 

United States Plywood Corporation 
Waterless Battery Corporation 
Whitehouse Boats 
Wilcox-Crittenden 


Worthington Products, Inc. 





Robot Marine Products Incorpor~’c ! 


Winner Manufacturing Company Inc. 
Woolsey Paint & Color Co. Inc., C. A 


tesin $5.95 Gal., 
Sq Ft., Curved 
Literature lOc 
Plastics, Rt. 3130, Flor- 
J. HYacinth 9-0591 
16’ deluxe 1957. Mas 
trailer Electric starting 
Loaded. Cost $1600 


Best 
Dawson, 32 Phillips 
Lane, Darien, Conn. 
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FRANK BLAIR & FAMILY 


(continued from page 37) 


other mechanical chores, he completely overhauled the 
Briggs & Stratton “donkey” gas-powered generator which 
provides lighting. 

Mike, who is in the Air Force National Guard, probably 
is most interested “in going along for the ride,” Frank says, 
but all three have developed into real watermen who “can 
braid a rope and take care of all the ‘Irish pennants’ I can 
chew up.” Besides working on the Pax, they have signed 
on larger boats as mates, John going as far as Florida on a 
cruise and Tom working all one summer on a 102-foot 
Diesel. 

Though the youngest, Tom has developed into the skip- 
per of the family whose seamanship is respected by the two 
older boys and Frank. At the Tarrytown Boat Club in the 
Tappan Zee area of the Hudson, he is generally known as 
“Captain” Tom Blair, a title he thoroughly enjoys. 

“I trust Tom implicitly,” Frank says warmly. “He as- 
sumes more of the responsibilities, he’s a good navigator 
who can take radio bearings and plot fixes, and he does most 
of the piloting. Often, when we have guests, I spend my 
time below, and old Tom takes her there and back.” 

Several times, Tom has handled the Blair boats for the 
State Police when there was a grim job of grappling to be 
done. But, mostly, it’s more pleasant work. Frank tells 
him how many guests are expected for a late-afternoon or 
weekend cruise and arrives home to find the ice and pro- 
visions already aboard and the Pax shipshape. 

Once, after alerting all three that several VIP guests were 
expected, Frank was somewhat dismayed to find Mike, 
John and Tom togged out smartly as steward, first mate 
and captain, respectively. Mike had on a white shirt and 
black tie, and handled the trays of food and drink in expert 
fashion. John and Tom were wearing khaki shirts and trou- 
sers (and ties), and Tom also sported a captain’s cap. 

“Aren’t you overdoing it a little, fellows?” Frank asked 
them in an aside. They went ahead without paying too much 
attention to him, and Frank concedes now, “The guests 
were properly impressed.” 

Another time, when Frank happened to be lunching in 
Toots Shor’s restaurant, the boys added considerably to his 
prestige. A waiter, obviously impressed, came to the table 
and announced, “An overseas call for Mr. Blair.” It was 
the boys calling him from the Pax on the ship-to-shore 
phone. 

Since Frank works till noon on Saturdays on the “Moni- 
tor” show, the family has figured out a neat device for 
weekend cruising. Tom takes the Pax down the Hudson to 
the Harlem River, bears to port and rendezvouses with 
Frank at the Whitestone Bridge at 1 P.M. That saves Frank 
the commuting trip home, and in no time the Blairs are in 
Long Island Sound and cruising down to the Stamford 
Yacht Club in Connecticut where they have friends. They 
make it home in a flat five hours. 

Tom, who loves planes, is taking flying lessons and think- 
ing of a career in aviation. But, sometimes, Frank and the 
boys get to talking about their big unrealized project—a 
fishing trip someplace near Brielle, N. J., or off Montauk 
Point, L. I—and from that, they take off onto really 
grandiose plans. Why can’t the Blairs traipse South and 
live a “Crunch and Des” life aboard the Pax in the warm, 
fish-filled waters of Florida? 

“The way Tom makes things come true,” Frank chuc- 
kles, “I'd better watch my step—or first thing I know, I'll 
be getting phone calls from down there from people who 
want to charter us!” —HENrRY LEE 











Is the boat that can win the America's Cup under- 
going secret tests right now? Next month's POP- 
ULAR BOATING tells the controversial story of * 


the system that may create a winner. 
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(continued from page 95) 


bottom, snug the screws up so their heads are about \42” 
below the plywood surface. This leaves a little ring of 
wood around the edges which will give plastic wood some- 
thing to hold onto. Put a drop of plastic wood solvent on 
the head of each screw with a small paint brush before 
covering the heads with plastic wood. Push the plastic 
wood down onto the heads firmly with a putty knife and 
wipe it off flush with the plywood surface. This procedure 
will make the plastic wood adhere to the screws. 

The outer keel should be of white oak to resist abrasion. 
Plane a “flat” on the bottom so it will lie flush against the 
plywood with no gaps. Glue it on, using 1%” No. 8 f.h. 
galvanized screws. Counterbore about %” deep and con- 
ceal the screw heads with common %” oak deck plugs 
available in marine stores. Plane and rasp the forward 
end of the keel into a curve which blends into that of the 
stem. Taper its after end as shown on the plans. 

You can now lift the boat and jig off the sawhorses and 
set it upright, as in Fig. 1/2. The jig may be lifted out of 
the boat. Oozing glue may have stuck the boat to the jig 
in a few places, so break: it free gently. The outer gunwales 
can now be installed. Round off their outboard edges 
slightly, and attach them with 144” No. 8 f.h. hot dipped 
galvanized wood screws, counterboring for deck plugs ex- 
actly as you did for the keel. At stem and transom saw them 
off at the correct angle, and trim them with a wood rasp 
and sand paper. 

The deck is made of %” plywood left over from the 
bottom panel. Make your deck beam as shown on the 
plans, using 42” of crown only. If you use more than that, 
you will experience trouble bending the plywood down. 
Make it overlength and cut it down to fit neatly. Attach 
it with two 14%” No. 8 screws at each end. A couple of 
small square strips of scrap are screwed and glued to the 
inside of the inner gunwale as shown in Detail A, exactly 
42" below the top of the gunwale. 

A small deck beam runs fore-and-aft between the stem 
and the middle of the transverse deck beam. Rough your 
plywood out and make the final fitting carefully with a 
block plane so it fits down into place neatly. Glue and 
screw it down with 34” No. 8 f.h. screws. 

The plans show two ways to finish off the stem, chines 
and edges of the transom. It’s wise to cover all plywood 
edges to protect them from chafing and weathering. One 
way is to cut two-inch strips of “Celastic” or fiberglass and 
apply these strips to all seams. The former is a plastic- 
impregnated fabric which is dipped in a watery softening 
fluid and pressed in place with the fingers. Write to H. A. 
Calahan Inc., 857 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
for literature. Many fiberglass dealers are now handling 
“tape kits” especially designed for plywood edging jobs 
such as this. Set your try-square for one inch and make 
pencil lines along both sides of edges to aid in getting your 
material in place neatly and uniformly. As an alternative, 
oak strips can be used as shown on the plans and, on the 
transom, simply screw ¥%” x 1” edging strips over the 
exposed plywood edges. Applying “Celastic” to the for- 
ward decks sets it off neatly and keeps the fir plywood 
from checking. 

Vacuum-clean off all dust and dirt and give the boat a 
liberal coat of Firzite or other primer intended for fir ply- 
wood. When dry, brush on a coat of marine undercoater 
and allow to stand until bone-dry. Then, and only then, 
go over it with sandpaper to smooth it up. Sandpapering 
bare fir plywood is bad because the light-colored, soft areas 
are abraded more than the hard, dark areas and the grain 
pattern will then show through the paint. Brush on another 
coat of undercoater and sand it smooth with fine paper. 
Two coats of regular marine gloss enamel will finish your 
boat off handsomely and durably. Paint the seats and 
seat rails before they are installed; it will be much easier. 
Add hardware to suit. And then for the launching! 
—Bos WHITTIER 
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CRUISE WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


Be A Yachtsman Who 
“Really Knows His Way Around!” 


A copy of the Inland Waterway Guide covering the 
waters you are cruising will tell you where to go... how 
to get there .... where to stay ... what to see... 
where to get fuel, supplies and repairs — PLUS special features 
and photographs about places, people and things especially 
interesting to yachtsmen. Because the GUIDE is published in 
three volumes and revised every year, it is always up to date! 
NORTHERN EDITION: Inland and protected waterways from 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., south to Hampton and Richmond, Va. 
1958 EDITION NOW OUT! 
SOUTHERN EDITION: From Norfolk south through Florida 
(both coasts), the Keys and the “short cut’ from Stuart 
to Fort Myers. 1958 EDITION! 
GREAT LAKES EDITION: North from New York to Lake 
Champlain and Port Huron via the Hudson River and connecting 
waterways, plus the south shores of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 
ALL THREE EDITIONS LIST OUTBOARD IN-AND-OUT FACILITIES 
Sold at Book Stores, Marinas and Marine Supply Stores 
or by Mail (Postpaid) for Only $1.50 Per Edition 
1958 Northern and Southern Editions bound together 
in leatherette $5 
Your name or name of g 
boat in gold $1 
Meet us at N. Y. Boat 
Show Booths and C-218 


INLAND-WATERWAY“GUIDE 


25 P W. BROWARD FORT LAUDERDALE 
BOULEVARD FLORIDA 


BARR Bou SCs 


World's Most Complete Line 











LEADING THE TREND 
TO v8 POWER— 
Choose an automotive 
engine and with a BARR 
Kit, convert it yourself, 
or have it done, for 
compact marine power. 


Write for FREE Catalogue 
and Conversion Hints 


marine products co. 


2708 E. Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 


—— NATIONAL BOATING ASSOCIATION ——— 


. . . Invites your inquiry for membership. NOW... only one 
category of Regular Membership for inboard and outboard 
owners as well as non-boat owners. Dues only $5.00 per year. 


WITH YOUR MEMBERSHIP YOU RECEIVE 


N.B.A. Captain's Flag, Membership Card, Boat Decal, 
Lapel Pin, Newsletter, Membership "wall-size” Certificate, 
suitable for framing, National Credit Plan privileges, and 
many other membership services. INQUIRE TODAY! 
NATIONAL BOATING ASSOCIATION PB 
1521 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Gentlemen! Please rush me full information. 


Name (print) 5 be Ne Ne gue ke bute eeaeRe ee Res COOS Oe 


Address kash We dia ear OR Oe rr Te 





City oe Oe See Bi a: ne Memories 


















Boating is leisurely cruising on a sunny afternoon—but it’s also speed and 
thrills. Seat yourself on a slippery shingle, tie ten to sixty horses to the 
transom of your surf board, then grab the wheel and squeeze the racing 
throttle open as you shoot out over rock-like ripples that send an impact 
up through your knees with the sensation of close speed that 

you will find no other way. This pleasure, too, is part of boating. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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IN 
LOVE 
WITH A 


WONDERFUL 


MERCURY 
OUTBOARDS 


And why not? The Mark 10 delights the eye as well as the MARK 70 Alternate twin with full ten h. p. 





heart with its handsome look of motion. So easy to start, Automatic Transmission with one-hand shift 
so eager to go, so easy to run, the Mark 10 is just what you and throttle control; 1 mph trolling; weedless 
need for relaxing. Why not see your dealer for a demon- Glide-Angle Design; Full Jeweled Power—anti- 


stration of a wonderful buy—the Mark 10. 


WIDEST CHOICE OF POWER ON THE WATER FOR 58 


1957 KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Write for FREE Catalog 


friction ball and roller bearings throughout. 
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Nearest Dealer 
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share the fun... 


FAMILY STYLE 


launch your holiday dream 
with an Evinrude for Christmas 


Here’s a family gift idea as full of promise as the first day of Spri: 
And so beautifully practical! You can easily afford to make y 
dream come true... to start Evinrude vacation living now! 

Imagine... being able to swim and sun and ski wherever and wh 
ever you like. To fish in far-off spots where others can only drean 
fishing. To cruise where only a fortunate few have cruised before 





There never was a year when Evinrude had so much to offer a fan 
in search of fun! So much power—with the fabulous 50 h.p. 
Starflite—incredibly smooth and capable! So much guiet—in the 1 
sound-sealed 35 h.p. Lark! So much that’s new! So much of everyt/ 
See your Evinrude dealer (listed under “Outboard Motors” in y 
phone book). Convenient budget payments. Or, lay-away plan \ 
Gift Certificate if you prefer to give now and buy later! 

Beautiful full-color catalog FREE. At your dealer’s, or WRITE: 
Evinrude Motors, 4193 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough. 


E V I N RU D E quiet outboard mots 




















